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Abstract 

Malnutrition  and  Cosmopolitanism:  A  Case  for  Personal  Accountability  discusses 
malnutrition  as  being  the  most  important  human  rights  concern  and  examines  Thomas 
Pogge's  theory  of  cosmopolitanism  as  a  plausible  ethic  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
Cosmopolitanism  is  a  global  care  ethic  comprised  of  three  major  elements:  individualism, 
universality,  and  generality.  This  project  reconfigures  Pogge's  theory  of  cosmopolitanism 
to  include  both  an  institutional  and  interactional  conception  (personal  accountability)  as 
both  are  necessary  for  a  fully  realized  global  ethic  that  provides  a  framework  which  will 
eliminate  malnutrition  and  hunger. 

Supplementing  Pogge's  institutional  conception  of  cosmopolitanism  with  an 
interactional  conception  will  compel  persons  to  recognize  how  inextricably  connected 
they  are  through  their  daily  food  consumption  and  to  take  personal  accountability  for 
their  consumption  choices.  Pogge  states,  "The  common  point  is  thoughtlessness.  Poverty 
so  extensive  and  severe  as  to  cause  18  million  deaths  a  year  requires  a  reflective  moral 
response  from  each  and  every  one  of  us."'  Accordingly,  the  moral  consideration  inherent 
in  cosmopolitanism  provides  a  way  in  which  all  individuals  can  participate  in  changing 
the  global  order.  The  current  global  arrangement  allows  first-world  countries  to  dictate 
the  production  of  third-world  countries  to  the  detriment  of  third-world  citizens. 
Cosmopolitanism,  hopefully,  will  reduce  this  binding  control,  so  that  third-world  citizens 
will  be  able  break  free  from  the  cycle  of  malnutrition. 


'  Thomas  Pogge.  "Cosmopolitanism  and  Sovereignty."  Chap.  7,  in  World  Poverry  and  Human  Rights. 
Maiden.  MA:  Blackwell  Publishers,  2004.  145. 
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Introduction 

All  persons  stand  in  certain  moral  relations  to  one  another:  we  are  required  to 
respect  one  another's  status  as  ultimate  units  of  moral  concern-  a  requirement 
that  imposes  limits  upon  our  conduct  and,  in  particular,  upon  our  efforts  to 
construct  institutional  schemes." 

The  collision  of  white  middle-class  consumer  values  with  malnourished 
individuals  of  third-world  countries  and  their  plight  is  highly  problematic.  I  approach  this 
dilemma  from  a  first-world  American  perspective.  1  intend  to  argue  that  malnutrition  is 
the  worid's  most  serious  human  rights  violation.  All  individuals  belong  to  the  global  food 
scheme  on  all  levels,  whether  as  first  world  consumers  who  direct  the  production  of 
certain  foodstuffs  or  as  malnourished  individuals  in  the  third  worid.  This  universal 
participation  should  require  co-responsibility  and  cognizance  of  transnational  connections 
through  food. 

The  work  of  the  cotemporary  moral  philosopher,  Thomas  Pogge,  provides  a 
compelling  framework  with  which  to  approach  this  problem.  The  universal  need  for  food 
relates  to  one  of  the  three  primary  qualities  of  Pogge' s  theory  of  cosmopolitanism. 
Cosmopolitan  global  theory  promotes  an  ethic  that  expresses  how  "persons  [are]  the 
ultimate  units  of  concern  for  everyone."^  Because  of  his  moderate  proposals,  Pogge' s 

-Ibid.  169. 
'  Ibid, 
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theory  has  the  greatest  potential  to  enact  change.  Nevertheless,  his  conception  suffers 
from  two  major  deficiencies:  (1)  he  focuses  on  the  distribution  of  all  natural  resources 
instead  of  narrowing  his  concentration  to  specifically  food  distribution.  (2)  He  fails  to 
directly  recognize  and  delineate  the  importance  of  personal  accountability. 

Chapter  One,  "Understanding  Malnutrition,"  explores  the  dire  need  to  eradicate 
malnutrition.  Chapter  Two,  "Cosmopolitanism  and  Personal  Accountability,"  employs 
this  argument  as  a  basis  for  instituting  a  cosmopolitan  ethic  that  focuses  on  food 
consumption,  rather  than  general  natural  resource  distribution.  A  fully  realized 
cosmopolitan  ethic  requires  both  an  interactional  and  institutional  conception.  An 
interactional  conception  places  responsibility  directly  on  individuals,  whereas  an 
institutional  conception  situates  responsibility  on  institutions  or  organizations. 

My  thesis  begins  by  exploring  the  problem  of  malnutrition  and  how  it  physically, 
mentally,  and  economically  stunts  the  growth  of  the  individual.  The  body  degrades  if  it 
lacks  requisite  nutrients  and  vitamins.  From  these  devastating  physical  ramifications  I 
move  to  a  philosophical  and  ethical  argument  for  the  eradication  of  malnutrition  in 
Section  Two.  Constant  starvation  prevents  the  individual  from  conceiving  or  attaining  the 
"good  life."  Human  beings  possess  rationality,  self  determination,  autonomy,  and  self- 
reliance.  These  qualities  differentiate  them  from  other  forms  of  animal  life. 

My  third  focus  examines  the  consumption  habits  of  first-world  countries,  which 
participate  in  a  global  order  where  the  third  world  grows  and  sells  natural  resources  for 
the  use  of  the  first  world,  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  citizens.  I  use  La  Sorbonne 
philosopher  Susan  George  as  my  primary  model  for  this  section  because  she  has  written 
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extensively  on  global  food  problems.  In  Feeding  the  Few:  Corporate  Control  of  Food, 
she  displays  the  interdependence  first-world  countries  with  the  products  from  third  world 
countries.  She  reveals  how  first-world  countries  pressure  third-world  countries  into 
producing  and  growing  certain  foodstuffs. 

Section  four  argues  that  global  interactions  that  occur  through  the  food  network 
demand  recognition  of  interconnections.  As  I  have  noted  earlier,  human  persons  are 
interlinked  in  extensive  relational  networks.  This  relational  aspect  requires  individuals  to 
recognize  how  their  actions  affect  others.  Accordingly  the  notion  of  co-responsibility 
serves  to  establish  a  dialogue  with  which  to  discuss  how  food  weaves  all  individuals 
together  as  well  as  provides  a  foreground  for  a  cosmopolitan  ethic. 

In  Chapter  Two,  I  promote  the  need  for  a  global  cosmopolitan  food  ethic  by 
defining  and  explaining  human  rights.  Once  I  reestablish  malnutrition  as  the  most 
important  human  rights  violation,  I  introduce  Thomas  Pogge.  As  the  principal 
philosopher  of  cosmopolitanism,  Pogge  promotes  a  moderate  global  ethic  theory,  which 
he  believes  will  appeal  to  a  reasonable  person.  In  World  Poverty  and  Human  Rights  he 
outlines  the  global  economic  order  and  distribution  of  human  rights;  I  focus  on  his 
chapter  "Cosmopolitanism  and  Sovereignty."  Cosmopolitan  global  theory  promotes  a 
framework  that  describes  "persons  as  the  ultimate  units  of  concern  for  everyone,"  as  a 
response  to  the  unjust  global  order,  specifically  in  terms  of  basic  subsistence  levels. 
According  to  Pogge  three  elements  underlie  all  cosmopolitan  positions:  "individualism". 


■"Thomas  Pogge.  "Cosmopolitanism  and  Sovereignty."  Chap.  7,  in  World  Poverty  and  Human  Rights. 
Maiden,  MA;  Blackweli  Pubhshers.  2004.  169. 
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"universality",  and  "generality."  Individualism  implies  that  the  ultimate  units  of  concern 
are  human  beings,  rather  than  larger  groups  or  societies  of  peoples.  Universality  explains 
that  "the  status  of  concern  attaches  to  every  human  being  equally."  And  Generality 
suggests  that  the  status  of  moral  concern  applies  to  everyone  and  for  everyone.  These 
elements  apply  to  every  human  being  universally  and  to  everyone's  actions. 

Next  I  outline  the  need  for  a  global  ethic  of  food  distribution.  Many  leading 
ethical  philosophers  have  concentrated  on  rights  distribution  in  strictly  a  nation-state 
framework.  John  Rawls  is  a  major  counter-theorist  to  global  ethics.  Well  known  for  his 
"veil  of  ignorance"  in  A  Theory  of  Justice,  Rawls  establishes  principles  necessary  for  the 
development  of  nation-states  without  any  regard  to  the  necessity  and  primacy  of  food  as 
an  ever  linking  physical  entity  and  symbol.  Next  I  introduce  the  necessity  for  a  global 
concern  by  delineating  three  arguments  for  nation-state  ethics.  From  here  I  demonstrate 
how  these  claims  no  longer  hold  validity,  particularly  in  such  a  globalizing  world. 

Onora  O'Neill,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  important  proponent  of  a  global  ethic;  her 
distinction  between  a  cosmopolitan  ethic  and  a  communitarian  theory  further  explain  why 
a  need  exists  for  a  global  ethic.  In  particular  she  focuses  on  how  distance  does  not  imply 
lack  of  interaction.  Accordingly  this  premise  suggests  that  a  need  exists  for  a  global  ethic. 

Once  I  have  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  a  global  ethic  I  further  delineate 
Pogge's  conception  of  cosmopolitanism.  Pogge  separates  moral  cosmopolitanism  into 
two  categories:  institutional  and  interactional.  He  concentrates  primarily  on  institutional 
cosmopolitanism  because  it  requires  less  positive  duties  for  the  individual  and  instead 


-'ibid. 
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requires  indirect  participation  of  individuals  through  an  organized  structure.  However, 
proper  involvement  at  the  institutional  order  requires  one  to  act  ethically  at  the 
interactional  level,  even  though  this  conception  consequently  requires  personal  positive 
duties. 

Pogge  notes  that  hierarchical  international  arrangement  of  domination  and 
suppression  provides  an  unethical  basis  for  the  current  state  of  the  world.  If  countries 
were  separate,  self-sustaining  units  without  business,  policy,  immigration,  and  trade 
connections,  the  demand  to  eradicate  poverty  and  malnutrition  in  another  country  would 
not  be  as  morally  obligatory  as  it  is  with  increasing  globalization.  However,  the  global 
order,  which  is  driven  by  the  economic  market,  produces  an  arena  in  which  third  world 
countries  grow  luxury  items  for  first  world  countries  at  the  expense  of  growing 
subsistence  foods  for  their  own  people.  Because  a  market  exists  for  certain  products,  third 
world  countries  essentially  become  coerced  to  produce  such  goods  for  first  world 
countries. 

The  issues  of  negative  and  positive  duties  figure  prominently  in  Pogge' s  theory 
since  he  uses  them  to  explain  his  reasons  for  the  division  between  institutional  and 
interactional  cosmopolitanism.  Negative  duties  require  an  individual  to  not  do  something, 
such  as  to  not  attack  another  person.  Positive  duties,  on  the  other  hand,  require  a  recipient 
and  a  donor;  however,  not  everyone  has  the  ability  to  be  the  donor,  due  to  economical, 
political,  and  social  reasons.  Accordingly,  this  creates  a  problem  for  many  positive  duty 
ethics  because  the  inherent  nature  of  a  positive  duty  demands  a  donor,  and  this  cannot 
include  all  people.  Nevertheless,  every  negative  duty  seemingly  implies  a  positive  duty. 
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For  example,  the  duty  not  to  kill  requires  the  positive  establishment  of  some  sort  of 
infrastructure,  like  a  police  force,  that  will  ensure  that  persons  will  not  be  killed.  The 
question  is  raised  remains:  Does  person  X  have  positive  duties  not  to  act  in  a  way  that 
indirectly  brings  about  others'  deaths? 

Although  Rawls's  "veil  of  ignorance"  negates  the  importance  of  a  global  ethic,  he 
does  establish  eight  principles  of  global  justice  for  nation  states  in  his  book,  The  Law  of 
Peoples.  I  employ  The  Law  of  Peoples  to  explain  the  difference  between  "peoples"  and 
"persons"  and  how  this  distinction  parallels  the  difference  between  an  "institutional"  and 
an  "interactional"  conception  of  cosmopolitanism.  In  terms  of  my  argument,  I  claim  that 
peoples  and  institutions,  and  persons  and  interactions  exist  at  somewhat  of  the  same 
level. 

Contemporary  food  philosopher,  Deane  Curtain  argues  that,  "We  are  defined  by 
our  relations  to  the  food  we  eat... we  are  what  we  eat."*'  This  relational  view  of  human 
beings  calls  upon  us  to  realize  how  our  actions  in  first-world  countries  both  directly  and 
indirectly  affect  those  persons  in  marginalized  countries  many  of  whom  who  are  living 
dramatically  below  basic  subsistence.  Accordingly,  the  relational  view  of  human  beings 
can  be  elevated  to  the  institutional  level  of  Pogge's  moral  cosmopolitanism  in  the  global 
order. 

Thus,  I  intend  to  use  Thomas  Pogge's  view  of  cosmopolitanism  as  the  underlying 
theory  to  create  a  food  ethic  based  upon  the  relational  view  of  human  beings.  As 


''  Deane  W.  Curtain  "Food.  Body,  Person"  in  Cooking.  Eating,  Think:  Transformative  Philosophies  of 

Food  Cooking.  Eating.  Thinking:  Transformative  Philosophies  of  Food  by  Deane  W.  Curtain  and 
Lisa  M.  Heldke.  Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  1992.  11. 
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globalization  increases  we  must  act  in  a  way  that  promotes  the  ability  of  humans  to 
achieve  their  conception  of  the  good  life/  But  this  ideal  cannot  be  attained  if  people  are 
dying  of  malnutrition  and  disease.  As  a  result  we  have  an  ethical  obligation  to  take 
account  of  how  our  actions  and  consumption  habits  impact  the  world  community  and 
specifically  the  third  world  countries'  access  to  food.  While  focusing  Thomas  Pogge's 
cosmopolitan  theory  on  a  food  ethic  may  not  fully  transform  the  global  order,  it  will 
provide  guidance  by  which  every  individual  can  act  daily  at  the  most  basic  level  of 
subsistence  to  promote  a  relational  account  of  human  beings. 

Lastly,  I  close  with  arguments  by  contemporary  philosophers,  Darrel 
Moellendorf;  Chandran  Kukathas;  and  Will  Kymlicka.  Like  Pogge,  Moellendorf  supports 
the  claim  that  duties  of  justice  have  moral  scope.  His  theory  illustrates  the  difference 
between  peoples  and  persons  which  shows  how  this  distinction  ensures  that  a 
cosmopolitan  ethic  should  encompass  both  elements.  Kukathas  and  Kymlicka,  on  the 
other  hand,  hesitate  to  pursue  a  global  ethic  because  both  believe  it  impossible  to  have  a 
universal  conception  of  justice.  However,  I  refute  that  no  one  would  dispute  any  form  of 
justice  that  includes  access  to  food  because  it  is  the  precondition  to  having  any  form  of 
right  or  conception  of  the  good  life. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  a  cosmopolitan  theory  that  includes  both  interactional  and 
institutional  conceptions  provides  a  framework  for  the  development  of  social  and 
personal  practice.  Changing  personal  consumption  is  a  moderate  and  universal  way  in 


Although  the  "good  Ufe"  is  a  western  term.  I  intend  for  it  to  signify  any  individual's  conception  of  a 
higher  level  of  living,  such  as  attaining  high  intellectual  or  educational  levels.  The  "good  life"  does  not 
merely  mean  possessing  many  items  or  having  a  lot  of  money;  it  is  a  higher  state  of  being. 
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which  all  individuals  can  participate  in  its  eradication.  Universal  recognition  and 
participation  is  a  first  step  to  enact  ultimate  transformations  at  economic  and 
governmental  levels. 

My  idea  for  the  thesis  project  developed  as  a  result  of  taking  a  "Philosophy  and 
Public  Policy"  class  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  where  I  read  Thomas  Pogge's 
World  Poverty  and  Ethics.  The  class  focused  on  how  arbitrary  locations  of  natural 
resources  determine  the  wealth  and  poverty  of  various  nations  and  peoples. 
Cosmopolitanism,  correspondingly,  became  the  lens  through  which  we  examined  the 
need  to  restructure  the  global  arrangement  in  order  to  allow  every  individual,  as  an 
"ultimate  unit  of  concern"  to  attain  the  good  life.  This  theory  resonates  as  a  plausible 
framework  within  which  institutions  and  individuals  could  shift,  because  it  recognizes 
every  human  being  as  a  moral  unit  of  concern  universally  and  globally.  In  the  class  I 
wrote  a  paper  criticizing  Pogge's  refusal  to  directly  place  the  positive  duty  of  ethical 
consumption  on  individuals.  By  focusing  on  institutions  and  organizations,  he  seemingly 
redirects  duties  away  from  the  people  who  actually  use  the  resources  and  land  for  their 
own  consumption  purposes.  Although  organizations  often  act  to  promote  certain  policies 
or  legislations,  they  exist  as  inorganic  and  manifested  groups  and  do  not  directly  use  the 
products.  Instead  the  people  who  make  up  these  institutions  and  governments  decide 
what  and  how  much  they  will  expend. 

I  spent  June,  July,  and  August  of  2005  reading  deeply  into  the  problems  of 
malnutrition  and  the  global  food  order.  From  my  research  I  learned  that  only  a  few 
multinational  companies  control  the  use  of  natural  resources  and  arable  land.  The  global 
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order  can  be  explored  through  a  multitude  of  disciplines,  such  as  political  science, 
economics,  and  sociology.  However,  the  broad  nature  of  the  topic  and  the  limited  time 
frame  for  the  project  obliged  me  to  narrow  my  scale  to  the  specific  discipline  of 
philosophy.  Globalization  increases  the  interdependence  of  first  and  third  world 
countries,  but  not  necessarily  in  a  beneficial  manner.  Cosmopolitanism  serves  as  a  way  to 
develop  a  theory  of  obligation  that  extends  beyond  national  borders,  and  accordingly 
could  be  viewed  as  a  global  version  of  John  Rawls's  veil  of  ignorance  because  it  includes 
all  human  beings  as  units  of  moral  concern.  In  a  cosmopolitan  view  "spatial  proximity  or 
shared  memberships  are  not  in  themselves  sources  of  moral  privilege^."  The  world  in 
which  we  live  will  always  be  unfair,  but  access  to  the  basic  necessities  for  survival  as  a 
result  of  the  global  order  should  not  be  an  issue;  we  should  not  ethically  justify  certain 
irresponsible  consumption. 


'  Charles  R.  Beitz.  "International  Relations,  Philosophy  of  'Cosmopolitan  Morality"'  in  E.  Craig  (Ed.). 
Routledge  Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy.  London;  Routledge,  http://ww.rep.routledge.com/article 
(accessed  September  4,  2005). 
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Chapter  One 
Understanding  Malnutrition 

m 

Malnutrition  is  tiie  most  important  global  dilemma.  On  both  physical  and  mental 
levels,  malnutrition  impedes  a  person's  ability  to  attain  his  or  her  conception  of  the  good 
life;  it  also  creates  a  dependence  on  others.  Because  malnutrition  extends  across  borders 
and  nationalities,  every  individual  participates  in  its  existence  to  some  extent.  This 
participation  or  involvement  might  be  as  a  leader  of  a  multinational  business  who 
contributes  to  the  global  food  order;  as  a  consumer;  or  as  an  impoverished  third-world 
citizen.  Malnutrition  prevents  a  person  from  not  only  participating  in  daily  activities,  but 
also  from  attaining  a  personal  conception  of  his  or  her  life  potential.  In  addition,  a  lack  of 
food  leads  to  disease  and  malnutrition  cycles  throughout  life.  The  pervasiveness  of 
malnutrition  victimizes  individuals  and  impacts  society  on  a  global  scale.  According  to 
Thomas  Pogge  46%  of  humans  live  below  the  World  Bank's  $2.00/day  poverty  line.  On 
average  people  fall  44%  below  this  line.^  This  is  a  staggering  percentage  of  individuals 
living  in  dire  poverty.  As  of  2002,  estimates  for  the  FAO  (Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization)  indicate  that  840  miUion  people  were  undernourished  in  1998-2000.  This 
figure  includes  11  million  in  the  industrialized  countries,  30  million  in  countries  in 
transition  and  799  million  in  the  developing  world.'°  Clearly  malnutrition  is  a  global 


'  Pogge  2. 

'"  "Undernourishment  around  the  World"  The  Slate  of  Food  Securits'  in  the  World  2002  by  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  http://www.fao.org  (Accessed  April  17,  2006). 
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disaster.  Thus,  it  seems  both  logical  and  necessary  to  establish  a  global  ethic  that 
recognizes  the  co-responsibility  and  co-accountability  of  all  persons. 

Section  I 
The  Physical  Ramiflcations  of  Malnutrition 

The  body  requires  specific  caloric  needs  to  allow  for  body  function  and  overall 
general  health.  Michael  C.  Latham,  an  expert  on  third-world  nutrition  and  malnutrition, 
defines  malnutrition  as  "under-nutrition  or  lack  of  adequate  energy,  protein,  and 
micronutrients  to  meet  basic  requirements  for  body  maintenance,  growth,  and 
development.""  Members  of  a  family  have  different  nutritional  requirements  based  on 
their  age,  size,  gender,  and  level  of  activity.  I  will  use  a  hypothetical  family  of  four  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  necessary  amounts  of  caloric  intake.  In  his  early  thirties,  the  father 
requires  almost  2900  Calories  per  day  to  maintain  health  and  energy  so  that  he  may 
provide  for  his  family.'"  His  pregnant  wife  should  consume  a  supplementary  200  Calories 
in  addition  to  the  2000  Calories  average  women  require;  after  the  baby's  birth  she  should 
increase  her  daily  intake  to  2710  Calories  so  that  she  will  have  enough  nutrients  to 
breastfeed  the  baby  and  to  sustain  her  own  energy.'^  Their  two  year  old  son  requires  1300 
Calories  per  day  to  allow  for  physical  and  mental  growth  and  development,  and  their 
sixteen  year  old  daughter  should  consume  over  2000  Calories  per  day  to  nourish  her 
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changing  body.  Clearly,  individuals  require  different  amounts  and  types  of  nutrients  at 
different  stages  in  their  lives;  however,  these  amounts  do  not  suggest  that  a  diet  of  2000 
rice  Calories  will  provide  sufficient  nutrients  and  vitamins  to  fight  infections  and 
maintain  wellbeing.  In  Uganda  for  instance,  a  typical  and  reasonably  healthy  diet  that 
provides  enough  nutrients  and  vitamins  for  an  adult  male  could  consist  off  "1000  grams 
of  plantains  [carbohydrates],  200  grams  of  sweet  potatoes  [carbohydrates  and  vitamin  C], 
50  grams  of  meat  [protein],  150  grams  of  beans  [protein  and  vitamins],  150  grams  of 
sweet  potato  leaves  [vitamins  A,  C,  and  B12],  50  grams  tomatoes  [vitamin  A],  15  grams 
oil  [fats],  and,  10  grams  of  salt  [iodine]."'^  From  this  example,  one  can  understand  the 
variety  of  nutrients  that  must  be  included  in  an  individual's  diet. 

Correspondingly,  every  individual  requires  a  diet  comprised  of  carbohydrates, 
fats,  and  proteins  in  order  to  gain  enough  energy  not  only  to  remain  healthy,  but  to 
survive.  Carbohydrates,  in  the  forms  of  bread,  rice,  and  grains  are  broken  down  into 
various  kinds  of  sugar,  such  as  glucose,  fructose,  or  sucrose,  and  provide  the  most 
accessible  type  of  energy  for  the  body.  Fats,  such  as  nuts  and  oils,  comprise  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  individuals'  diets,  especially  of  those  living  in  third  world 
countries.  However,  their  essential  fatty  acids  are  necessary  for  development,  and 
vascular  and  neural  functions.'^  Proteins  are  crucial  for  the  growth  and  repair  of  cells  and 
muscles,  development  of  the  body,  production  of  enzymes  which  break  down  substances 
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in  the  body,  and  as  an  important  component  of  hormones.  Even  from  this  brief  sketch, 
one  can  recognize  the  causal  relationships  between  diet  and  health:  poor  diet  results  in 
poor  health  because  the  body  lacks  the  requisite  the  materials  to  grow  and  develop  and  to 
protect  itself  against  disease  and  infection.  For  example,  a  diet  that  consists  of  only  rice 
retracts  from  the  body's  ability  to  grow  and  develop  because  the  loss  of  other  essential 
nutrients  and  vitamins  detract  from  overall  health.  Thus,  it  is  essential  that  the  body 
consumes  foods  that  not  only  provide  enough  energy  to  function,  but  that  also  allow  the 
body  to  develop  and  fight  infection. 

I  have  now  established  a  framework  in  which  to  understand  the  biological  role  of 
nutrition  in  the  human  body.  From  here  I  will  provide  four  concrete  examples  illustrating 
the  most  common  consequences  of  caloric  and  nutrient  shortages.  Affecting  one  in  every 
four  children  worldwide.  Protein  and  Energy  Malnutrition  or  PEM  results  from  a  general 
lack  of  caloric  intake,  or  macronutrient  deficiency,  and  causes  low  body  weight  and 
severely  stunted  growth;'^  the  World  Hunger  Facts  2006  states,  "150  million  children 
(26.7  percent)  are  underweight  while  182  million  children  (32.5  percent)  are  stunted."'^ 
Two  diseases,  kwashiorkor  and  marasmus,  often  accompany  PEM  and  further  advance 
the  afflictions  associated  with  a  lack  of  protein  and  energy.  Consider  the  family  of  four 
that  I  conceived  earlier:  if  the  two  year  old  boy  receives  far  less  than  the  requisite  1300 
Calories,  he  will  likely  develop  kwashiorkor.  This  disease  causes  poor  growth,  discolored 
hair,    skin   changes,    liver   enlargement,    and   also   triggers   mental    changes    such   as 
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retardation  and  behavioral  development.  Moreover  the  boy's  feet,  legs,  and  tissues  will 
swell;  this  edema  visibly  characterizes  kwashiorkor  and  masks  the  wasting  of  muscles 
associated  with  the  condition.  Latham  notes,  "kwashiorkor  is  often  associated  with  or 
even  precipitated  by,  infectious  diseases, "'''  such  as  diarrhea,  respiratory  infections, 
measles,  whooping  cough,  intestinal  parasites,  and  other  infections,  wherein  the 
combination  of  kwashiorkor  and  these  additional  manifestations  continue  the  cycle  of 
malnutrition.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  boy  suffers  from  marasmus  his  body  will  show 
obvious  loss  of  muscle  and  flesh:  "[his]  ribs  [will  be]  prominent;  [his]  belly,  in  contrast  to 
the  rest  of  the  body,  may  be  protuberant;  [his]  face  [will  have]  a  characteristic  monkey- 
like appearance;  and  [his]  limbs  [will  be]  emaciated. ""°  In  addition,  the  young  boy  will 
have  skin  sores,  anemia,  and  dehydration  and  his  body  will  appear  gaunt  and  skeletal. 

In  addition  to  the  diseases  caused  by  deficient  caloric  intake,  many  result  from 
micronutrient  and  vitamin  deficiency;  three  of  the  most  common  deficiencies  involve 
iron,  vitamin  A,  and  iodine.  First  of  all,  if  the  sixteen  year  old  daughter  does  not  consume 
enough  iron  from  meat,  poultry,  chicken,  lentils,  and/or  dark  green  leafy  vegetables  she 
will  become  anemic  and  be  afflicted  with  tiredness,  fatigue,  breathlessness,  and  heart 
palpitations.  Menstruating  females  have  a  greater  risk  of  becoming  anemic  with  "over  60 
percent  of  women  in  non-industrialized  countries  considered  iron  deficient.""'  In  addition 
the  prevalence  of  hookworms  in  poverty  stricken  areas  also  significantly  contribute  to 
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iron  loss  in  both  males  and  females.  Not  surprisingly  her  energy  depletion  from  the  iron 
deficiency  impinges  on  her  ability  to  participate  in  daily  activities,  such  school  and  work. 
Latham  writes,  "Research  now  indicates  that  iron  deficiency  has  very  important 
implications,  including  poorer  learning  ability  and  behavioral  abnormalities  in  children, 
lower  ability  to  work  hard,  and  poor  appetite  and  growth.    " 

Another  precarious  and  unnecessary  disease,  Keratomalacia,  develops  from  a 
Vitamin  A  deficiency  and  distresses  almost  40  million  people.""  Vitamin  A  contains  the 
yellow  pigment,  carotene,  and  exists  in  green  and  yellow  fruits  and  vegetables;  maize,  a 
staple  in  the  diets  of  individuals  in  many  underdeveloped  countries  contains  vitamin  A  as 
well.  But  the  poor  often  do  not  eat  enough  foods  that  contain  carotene  and  as  a  result  they 
become  highly  susceptible  to  the  disease.  If  the  thirty-year  old  father  does  not  ingest 
enough  of  this  vitamin  his  eyes  may  soften  and  develop  ulcers,  and  eventually  he  may  go 
blind.  Often  the  providers  for  their  families,  men  are  the  individuals  that  labor  and 
procure  the  living;  however,  if  the  father  becomes  blind  he  will  be  unable  to  work  and  his 
family  will  be  at  a  greater  risk  of  becoming  poverty-stricken. 

Lastly,  iodine  deficiency  affects  nearly  25  percent  of  the  world's  population  and 
of  the  four  major  deficiencies,  "IDD  is  the  easiest  to  control""'*  by  the  consumption  of 
iodinated  salt.  If  the  pregnant  mother  suffers  from  this  nutrient  shortage,  her  baby  risks 
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being  born  a  cretin;  the  baby  may  be  appear  normal  at  first  but  will  develop  slowly  and 
may  be  a  deaf  mute.^^  In  the  mother  iodine  deficiency  may  cause  an  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  or  goiter,  which  may  not  only  interfere  with  breathing  due  to  pressure  on 
the  trachea  and  esophagus,  but  also  affect  the  ability  of  the  thyroid  to  produce  hormones. 
Obviously  if  the  mother  has  trouble  breathing  she  will  not  have  the  normal  physical 
capacities  as  other  individuals  and  not  surprisingly  this  will  limit  her  body  function.  The 
thyroid  gland  is  important  because  acts  as  a  thermostat  in  the  body  and  regulates 
metabolism  in  the  body  through  manufacturing  of  hormones.  In  a  normal  adult  the  gland 
contains  eight  milligrams  of  iodine,  but  when  the  gland  enlarges  it  diminishes  to  less  than 
two  milligrams  of  iodine  and  the  body  cannot  produce  enough  necessary  hormones  to 
main  weight  and  body  development^^ 

Clearly,  these  diseases  are  only  a  handful  of  the  ailments  that  affect  malnourished 
persons,  but  their  presence  in  third  world  countries  unnecessarily  afflicts  a  significant 
percentage  of  individuals  because  of  the  cyclical  nature  of  malnutrition.  Not  only  do 
individuals  suffer  from  muscle  wasting  starvation,  but  their  weakened  immunity  leaves 
them  prone  to  infections  and  ailments  which  further  reduce  their  ability  to  provide  for 
themselves.  This  cyclic  characteristic  of  malnutrition,  disease,  further  under-nutrition, 
and  disease  spins  continuously  within  an  individual  and  pervades  into  global  society.  A 
decrease  in  health  weakens  persons'  immune  systems  and  renders  them  vulnerable  to 
disease.   In   turn   the   diseases   that   precipitate   from   malnutrition   further   impair   an 
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individual's  ability  to  procure  capital  for  food,  medical  treatment,  and  other  necessitates. 
Often  infections  that  could  have  been  avoided  by  proper  nutrition  and  a  healthy  immune 
system  further  compromise  the  uptake  of  food.  As  a  result,  the  sicknesses  precipitated  by 
a  deficiency  of  food  exacerbate  the  inability  to  consume  nutrients  by  way  of  the  disease's 
manifestations  from  a  reduced  appetite,  vomiting,  and  diarrhea.  Lactating  mothers  and 
children  are  the  most  susceptible  to  such  diseases  because  of  their  weakened  or  not  fully 
developed  immune  systems.  Accordingly,  proper  nutritional  intake  proves  essential  so 
that  individuals'  can  possess  not  only  their  most  basic  human  right  -  the  right  to  life,  but 
also  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  personal  conception  of  a  meaningful  life. 

Section  II 
The  Philosophical  Consequences  of  Malnutrition 

In  this  section  I  will  move  from  detailing  the  appalling  physical  consequences  of 
malnutrition  to  outlming  its  philosophical  significance.  My  primary  goal  is  to  explicate 
the  unethical  nature  of  malnutrition  and  how  it  impacts  essential  human  qualities,  such  as 
autonomy,  rational  thought,  and  conceptions  of  a  good  life.  Although  malnutrition 
critically  affects  young  children  at  their  most  pivotal  developmental  stages,  the 
consequences  of  the  epidemic  distress  all  ages,  sexes,  and  abilities.  1  claim  that  the  effects 
of  malnutrition  can  be  expressed  as  a  mathematical  equation  where  less  input  equals  less 
output.  First  of  all,  lack  of  nutrients  inhibits  a  child's  physical  and  mental  development 
whereby  the  most  important  stages  of  physical  and  mental  growth  lag  far  behind  other 
children.  With  disease  and  infection  from  malnutrition  ravaging  children's  bodies,  one 
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can  hai'dly  find  it  suiprising  tlial  hunger  kills  nearly  six  million  children  each  year,  or  "the 
entire  pre-school  population  of  a  large  country  such  as  Japan. "^^  From  the  earliest  phases 
malnourished  children  are  at  a  disadvantage  which  continues  throughout  their  entire  life 
unless  they  are  able  to  break  out  of  their  impoverished  lifestyle.  But  even  then  the  mental 
disabilities  and  stunted  growth  remain  with  the  individual  and  inhibit  the  individual's 
capacity  to  attain  his  or  her  conception  of  the  good  life.  Malnourished  teens  and  adults 
lack  energy  to  be  productive;  a  decrease  in  productivity  coincides  with  even  less 
purchasing  power  to  buy  food  or  achieve  a  sense  of  autonomy.  It  seems  impossible  to 
step  out  of  this  cycle  of  starvation  in  both  the  individual  and  the  larger  society. 

Moreover,  malnutrition  and  hunger  perpetuate  the  lack  of  autonomy  already 
inherent  within  impoverished  countries.  From  the  severely  reduced  energy  as  well  as  the 
diseases  that  precipitate  malnutrition,  persons  become  even  more  dependent  on  others  for 
their  meager  survival.  Most  inhabitants  have  limited  job  options,  and  the  majority  of 
these  jobs  require  extensive  physical  labor  in  fields.  Occupations  that  necessitate  less 
physical  exertion  are  often  unavailable  to  these  individuals  because  they  often  do  not 
exist  in  rural  communities;  when  they  do,  most  individuals  do  not  have  access  to  the 
schooling  and  education  necessary  for  business  type  employment.  Consequently,  persons 
become  subject  to  yet  another  trial  in  their  attempt  to  access  food:  they  are  too  weak  and 
too  ill  to  work,  and  if  they  do  not  work  they  will  not  acquire  any  money.  Thus 
malnutrition    further   binds    persons   in    the   inescapable    succession    of  poverty   and 
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malnutrition,  reducing  their  already  limited  independence  and  increasing  their 
dependence  on  third  parties. 

While  the  physical  repercussions  of  malnutrition  are  devastating,  they  often 
trigger  intangible  ones  that  are  often  just  as  if  not  more  so  demoralizing.  First  of  all, 
malnutrition  reduces  a  potentially  self-reliant  individual  to  a  dependent  being  who  lacks 
the  ability  to  act  and  make  important  life  decisions.  Essentially  these  individuals  do  not 
have  the  capacity  to  attain  their  own  livelihood  nor  exercise  their  own  options  because 
malnourishment  stunts  their  physical  and  mental  capacities.  Accordingly,  this  lack  of 
self-reliance  thwarts  individuals  from  pursuing  their  conception  of  the  good  life  and 
instead  they  become  puppets  in  the  scheme  of  other's  purposes  for  them. 

Lack  of  autonomy,  which  in  itself  is  an  important  moral  concern  alone,  swells  in 
magnitude  when  compounded  with  malnutrition  and  hunger,  because  not  only  do  people 
starve  under  such  conditions  but  they  also  are  powerless  to  change  their  situation. 
Moreover,  an  essential  quality  to  being  human  resides  in  the  ability  to  have  freedom  of 
choice  and  to  have  a  personal  conception  of  the  good  life.  Even  if  an  individual  reaches 
adulthood,  the  quality  of  life  of  that  a  malnourished  person  will  have  differs  sharply  from 
the  rest  of  the  world's  idea  of  the  "good  life."  Understandably,  persons  in  first  world 
countries  have  different  conceptions  of  the  "good  life"  than  those  living  in  dire  poverty, 
where  the  type  of  life  that  first  world  citizens  envision  supersedes  any  image  of  those 
living  in  paucity.  But  however  far  the  differences  in  definition  of  this  "good  life,"  secure 
access  to  food  should  be  a  given,  not  its  ideal.  At  the  most  basic  level,  the  nutrients, 
vitamins,  and  energy  in  food  allow  someone  to  breathe,  the  heart  to  beat,  and  the  mind  to 
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process  information.  Having  food  is  the  precondition  for  basic  living,  whicfi  in  turn  is  the 
precondition  for  pursuing  any  form  of  the  "good"  life. 

Correspondingly,  self-reliance,  autonomy,  rationality  are  essential  qualities  for 
attaining  conceptions  of  the  good  life.  According  to  Nigel  Dower,  the  structure  of  charity 
"create[s]  dependency  undermining  development  of  self  reliance  in  the  long  run  and 
distorting  local  markets,  as  well  as  challenging  the  dignity  and  self  respect  of  the  hungry 
themselves.""  With  such  desperate  consequences,  one  can  hardly  disregard  the  despair 
and  lack  of  self  worth  in  such  individuals'  lives.  Although  no  one  has  the  full  capacity  to 
survive  completely  independent  of  others,  self-reliance  does  exist  as  an  important  part  of 
being  human.  We  have  the  capacity  to  exercise  rational  thought  and  control;  however 
with  malnutrition  it  seems  impossible  for  one  to  implement  these  uniquely  human 
aspects.  Instead  of  being  able  to  actively  participate  in  society,  those  persons  suffering  in 
hunger  fail  to  be  accountable  for  their  own  lives,  not  because  they  don't  want  to,  but 
because  the  global  order  does  not  permit  them.  Simply  stated,  suffenng  from  starvation 
dehumanizes.  Because  every  person  needs  food  to  survive,  hunger  could  and  can 
potentially  affect  everyone,  and  it  is  from  this  universal  connection  that  all  individuals 
must  recognize  the  ethical  implications  of  malnutrition.  Correspondingly,  a  global  ethic 
must  be  instituted  in  order  to  restructure  the  global  order  so  that  no  one  starves  and  no 
one  lives  in  a  perpetual  state  of  pure  dependency. 
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Moreover,  governments  and  institutions  often  exploit  food  as  a  political  weapon, 
both  in  regard  to  their  own  citizens  or  citizens  of  other  nation-states.  Onora  O'Neil,  in  her 
book  Faces  of  Hunger,  states,  "Hunger  and  extreme  poverty  undermine  the  proper 
development  and  exercise  of  rational  agency. ""^^  By  using  food  as  a  political  weapon, 
authoritative  groups  perpetuate  the  lack  of  autonomy  for  individuals  that  already  have 
reduced  autonomy  by  virtue  of  being  malnourished.  Essentially  the  starving  become 
pawns  of  corrupt  institutions.  In  most  democratic  societies,  the  government  is 
accountable  to  provide  for  its  citizens,  but  in  certain  regimes,  officials  manipulate  food  as 
a  method  of  control.  Governments  may  coerce  a  group  of  people  to  vote  for  a  particular 
party  by  denying  access  to  food  if  they  don't  comply.  For  example,  from  2000-2003 
Zimbabwe  authorities  denied  food  to  any  oppositional  party  of  the  ZANU-PF.  In  effect,  a 
Zimbabwean  could  not  register  for  or  receive  government-subsidized  grain  without  a 
ZANU-PF  party  card."  Correspondingly,  persons  cannot  act  or  vote  in  a  lucid  manner 
because  their  physical  existence  is  intricately  tied  to  access  of  food.  At  least  with  a  vote, 
they  must  believe  that,  perhaps,  they  will  be  ensured  food  for  the  next  day.  Thus  food 
becomes  a  device  in  the  hands  of  corrupt  governments  and  organizations.  A  government 
cannot  ethically  deny  a  particular  organization  and  group  of  people  food  merely  because 
they  are  political  adversaries.  Food  should  not  be  a  political  right;  it  is  a  human  right. 

Malnutrition  also  augments  dependency  on  other  groups,  states,  persons,  and 
institutions.  Charity  and  donations  become  a  method  by  which  persons  seek  to  remedy 
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the  problem;  however  while  charity  may  be  useful  in  certain  situations  such  as  famines, 
such  giving  merely  masks  and  often  times  exacerbates  other  issues  surrounding 
malnutrition  and  starvation.  The  act  of  charity  can  be  akin  to  placing  a  band-aid  on  a  deep 
puncture  wound;  it  may  interrupt  the  bleeding  for  a  minute,  but  soon  the  gush  of  blood 
will  overpowers  its  ability  to  provide  any  benefit.  When  individuals  cannot  support 
themselves  and  rely  on  others  to  provide  them  with  their  most  basic  necessities,  a  power 
relationship  erupts  between  the  giver  and  the  receiver.  As  contemporary  food 
philosopher,  Lisa  Heldke,  explains,  "Charity,  like  self-interest,  is  predicated  on  a  belief 
that  I  and  my  concerns  are  separate  from  you  and  your  concerns."  As  a  result  a 
disconnection  exists  between  the  giver  and  the  receiver,  in  which  this  disconnection 
further  distances  the  rich  from  the  poor  places  the  giver  in  a  hierarchical  relation.  It  also 
seemingly  binds  the  receivers  and  the  donors  to  each  other:  donors  may  never  be  able  to 
extract  themselves  from  the  obligations  of  donation,  and  receivers  may  be  forced  to  act  or 
not  act  in  certain  ways  as  a  result  of  the  donation.  For  example,  food  aid  often  coincides 
with  provisions  on  population  control.  As  a  result,  these  stipulations  force  these 
individuals  to  renounce  yet  another  claim  of  independence  and  self-determination.  Even 
the  words  of  the  satirist  Jonathan  Swift  still  ring  true  today,  "Charity  places  the  charitable 
giver  in  a  position  of  power;  they  can  choose  to  give  or  not  give  aid."  "  If  a  giver  decides 
to  donate  food  or  money  so  that  persons  will  not  starve,  the  receivers  become  indebted  to 


''  Lisa  M.  Heldke  "Food  Politics.  Political  Food"  in  Cooking,  Eating,  Viinking:  Transformative 
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the  giver;  however  if  the  giver  decides  to  stop  or  is  unable  to  provide  money  or  food,  the 
persons  are  limited  further  in  their  ability  to  survive. 

Charity  also  encumbers  an  unreasonable  amount  of  responsibility  with  a  small 
amount  of  people.  Instead  of  identifying  all  persons  as  responsible  for  the  existence  of 
malnutrition  and  distributing  the  obligations  to  everyone  both  as  individuals  as  well  as 
part  of  groups,  charity  limits  the  amount  of  persons  accountable  for  eradicating  the 
problem.  Furthermore,  because  hunger  and  malnutrition  affect  such  large  groups  of 
people,  it  is  impossible  for  a  limited  number  of  individuals  to  be  responsible  for  all  those 
going  hungry.  Peter  Singer  argues  "if  it  is  in  our  power  to  prevent  something  bad  from 
happening,  without  thereby  sacrificing  something  of  comparable  moral  importance,  we 
ought,  morally  to  do  it."  '  I  claim  that  disseminating  a  person's  wealth  to  others  should 
not  and  cannot  be  the  solution  to  malnutrition.  Charity  does  not  end  malnutrition,  it  only 
proposes  an  overtly  simplistic  and  ineffectual  mask;  a  parallel  which  can  be  compared  to 
the  adage  of  "Give  a  man  a  fish  and  he'll  eat  today.  Teach  him  how  to  fish  and  he'll  eat 
for  a  lifetime." 

Famines  and  disasters  call  for  charity  because  here  charity  addresses  the 
immediacy  of  the  catastrophe;  it  does  not,  however,  provide  a  method  to  eradicate  the 
hunger  that  stretches  through  generations  of  peoples.  Although  the  need  for  food  should 
be  undisputed,  using  charity  as  a  solution  also  creates  the  problem  of  how  much  one 
should  give  and  to  whom.  Is  one  required  to  give  away  a  specific  percentage  of  his  or  her 
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income,  or  just  the  amount  of  money  going  towards  luxuries?  And  who  decides  what  and 
whether  something  counts  as  a  need  or  a  luxury?  Obviously  needs  in  one  country  may  be 
considered  excesses  in  another.  Could  a  need  then  be  considered  something  that  allows 
an  individual  to  participate  at  a  certain  level  in  that  particular  society?  But  then  what 
level  is  that?  Thus,  charity  simply  cannot  be  a  viable  solution  to  eradicate  hunger  because 
it  intensifies  already  inherent  problems  and  establishes  new  ones  within  the  issue  of 
malnutrition. 

Section  III 
The  Global  Food  Arrangement 

Given  that  malnutrition  is  an  international  problem,  every  individual  participates 
or  becomes  involved  to  some  degree  in  its  proliferation.  The  International  Conference  on 
Nutrition  in  1992  states,  "780  million  people  in  developing  countries  do  not  have  access 
to  enough  food  to  meet  daily  needs;"'*'*  therefore  all  individuals  have  a  stake  in  its 
elimination.  According  to  the  World  Bank  in  1980  and  noted  by  malnutrition  expert 
Anne  Buchanan,  "The  world  already  produces  two  pounds  of  grain  (3000  calories  and  65 
grams  of  protein:  -  which  is  more  than  the  highest  estimates  of  average  daily 
requirements)  each  day  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child."^^  Clearly  enough  food  exists 
in  the  world  to  prevent  the  massive  amounts  of  physical  and  moral  devastation 
attributable  to  hunger  and  malnutrition,  but  the  vastly  imbalanced  distribution  of  this  food 
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instigates  a  cycle  where  human  beings  are  unable  to  access  enough  food  to  stay  healthy. 
This  arrangement  invites  us  to  consider  our  role  in  the  global  food  order.  How  do  our 
choices  and  actions  further  the  proliferation  of  starvation  and  malnutrition?  "The  hungry 
are  hungry  because  they  do  not  have  access  to  food  as  they  do  not  grow  it;  they  do  not 
have  the  economic  power  to  acquire  it,  nor  are  they  given  it  or  the  money  to  buy  it,"^'' 
asserts  Susan  George.  In  other  words,  hunger  occurs  not  because  there  is  limit  on  food 
production  in  the  world,  but  because  of  the  manner  by  which  it  is  distributed  and 
consumed.  The  cyclical  nature  of  malnutrition:  decreased  nutrient  intake,  reduced  energy, 
reduced  production,  less  purchasing  power,  diminished  nutrient  intake  etcetera  cannot  be 
avoided  until  a  restructuring  of  the  global  order  occurs.  Thus,  individuals  must  recognize 
that  obligations  ensuring  that  all  persons  have  access  to  the  most  essential  foodstuffs  do 
not  diminish  with  distance. 

Accordingly,  malnutrition  becomes  intensified  with  the  current  state  of  the  global 
order  where  affluent  first  world  countries  and  multinational  companies  direct  the  use  of 
natural  resources  and  arable  land.  As  citizens  of  wealthy  countries,  and  specifically  as 
those  of  whom  who  live  in  a  democracy,  we  recognize  that  individuals  have  their  own 
perceptions  of  the  good  life  and  their  right  to  achieve  their  desires.  However,  the  problem 
exists  when  desires  of  affluent  individuals  affect  starving  persons.  The  global  food 
structure  (on  which  I  will  shortly  elaborate)  is  one  critical  way  in  which  first  world 
citizens  dictate  the  type  and  amount  of  food  persons  of  different  states  can  procure. 
Thomas  Pogge  furthers,  "We  live  within  a  global  economic  order  that  is  structured  m 
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accordance  with  the  interests  of  the  affluent  high-consumption  countries  and  coerciveiy 
imposed  by  them.""  Affluent  countries  merely  feed  into  this  perpetuation  of  poverty 
because  their  desire  for  resources,  luxury  goods,  and  attainment  of  property  neglects 
realizing  the  human  dignity  of  all  individuals. 

Susan  George  has  been  instrumental  in  explaining  the  global  order  of  food 
resources.  Her  book.  Feeding  the  Few:  Corporate  Control  of  Food,  delineates 
agricultural  imports  into  two  categories:  complementary  and  supplementary  products.  It 
also  illustrates  how  first  world  consumption  dictates  the  global  order.  Complementary 
foodstuffs  are  those  products  which  cannot  be  grown  in  the  United  States  itself; 
supplementary  foodstuffs  are  products  that  the  United  States  can  raise,  but  which  it  wants 

TO 

or  needs  more  of,  such  as  meats,  fruits,  vegetables,  oils.  George  also  divides  the 
countries  into  two  types:  "periphery  countries"  and  "the  center."  Periphery  countries,  or 
undeveloped  poor  countries  (UDCs),  produce  food  for  the  "center,"  also  known  as  the 
United  States.  Obviously  money  creates  power  and  directs  the  market:  products  and 
profit  move  northward  while  poverty  shifts  southward.  George  argues  that  "the  center 
[United  States]  will  dictate  the  division  of  labor  and  will  be  the  prime  beneficiary  of  the 
'vacuum  cleaner  effect'  that  sucks  the  wealth  of  the  periphery  [third  world  countries] 
northward.""*^  George  creates  this  image  as  a  reflection  of  the  interdependence  of  first 
world  countries  on  products  from  third  world  countries  and  the  third  world  countries 
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pressured  into  producing  them.  This  "system  of  interdependence  imposes  a  burden  on 
poor  and  economically  weak  countries,  where  raw  materials  are  sold  to  industrial 
countries. 

Interestingly  George  notes. 

The  more  a  company  can  add  to  the  line  that  separates  the  final  consumer 

from  the  farm  gate,  the  happier  it  will  be.  This  is  why  Americans  are 

perhaps  the  only  people  privileged  to  buy  unbreakable,  perfectly  calibrated 

dehydrated,  rehydrated,  parabolic  potato  chips  packed  in  vacuum-sealed 

tennis  cans  -  a  dozen  of  times  the  cost  of  the  original,  long  forgotten 

potato."' 

Correspondingly,  this  example  illustrates  the  extent  of  how  far  Americans  are  removed 

from  the  actual  process  of  the  creation  of  food.  Often  Americans  neither  consider  nor 

recognize  that  the  food  they  purchase  at  their  local  grocery  store  does  not  just  appear; 

rather  many  steps  and  lives  are  involved  in  the  process. 

Consider  the  consumption  habits  of  first  world  countries  that  participate  in  a 
global  order  where  the  third  world  countries  grow  and  sell  natural  resources  to  the 
detriment  of  their  own  citizens.  Individuals  living  in  the  United  States  have  become 
accustomed  to  access  to  strawberries,  for  example,  during  any  time  of  the  year  regardless 
of  where  they  are  grown.  Assume  that  strawberries  grown  at  the  local  farm  are  ordinary 
products,   whereas   strawberries   grown   in   an   underdeveloped   country   are    "luxury" 
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products.  Americans,  nevertheless,  demand  the  availability  of  this  produce  all  year. 
Because  consumer  desire  drives  the  market,  a  product  that  at  times  is  an  ordinary  farm 
product  becomes  a  luxury  item.  Susan  George  asserts,  "Companies  who  can  find  paying 
customers  orient  demand,  and  if  demand  runs  to  strawberries  in  February,  strawberries 
will  be  grown  regardless  of  the  pressing  food  needs  of  millions  of  powerless  and 
penniless  people."''"  In  order  to  satisfy  customers,  multinational  businesses  direct  farms 
in  third  world  countries  to  grow  a  particular  item,  so  these  countries  grow  luxury  items 
for  Americans  instead  of  feeding  their  own  people.  George  notes,  "Poor  countries... are 
willing  to  orient  their  whole  societies,  not  just  their  farming  sector,  towards  the  provision 
of  luxury  crops  to  Northern  markets."'*"^  Thus,  first  world  countries'  consumption  habits 
are  a  major  factor  in  directing  the  global  order  that  prompts  third  world  countries  to  act  in 
ways  that  are  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  their  own  citizens.  Rather  than  growing  crops 
and  produce  for  their  own  citizens,  peripheral  countries  often  raise  the  prices  in  their  own 
countries  rendering  their  own  citizens  unable  to  afford  to  purchase  them. 

Third  world  countries  become  inextricably  tied  to  the  possibility  of  profit  from  the 
"center;"  however,  first  world  countries  have  significantly  greater  resources,  money  and 
power,  at  their  disposal,  resources  which  they  manipulate  to  create  competition  and  pit 
one  third  world  country  against  another.  Dr.  Moises  Behar  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  notes  that  in  Costa  Rica: 
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a  strong  correlation  exists  between  the  world  market  price  for  coffee  and 
then  number  of  children  being  hospitalized  for  malnutrition:  when  coffee 
is  high  there  is  a  lower  incidence  of  disease  and  malnutrition  and  vice 

44 

versa. 
This  example  provides  a  crude,  yet  important,  reflection  of  how  the  world  market 
functions  and  how  tied  nation-states  are  to  the  entire  global  arrangement.  This  system 
forces  already  impoverished  countries  to  lower  their  prices  and  ignore  the  welfare  of  their 
very  own  citizens  who  produce  these  products.  Charles  Beitz  states:  "the  international 
division  of  labor  results  in  a  system  of  world  trade  in  which  value  created  in  one  society 
(usually  poor)  is  used  to  benefit  members  of  other  societies  usually  rich.'"*^  It  is  an 
undeniable  fact  of  capitalist  business  that  companies  seek  to  make  a  profit;  however,  it 
seems  unethical  to  make  a  profit  at  the  expense  of  another  individual's  life.  Deane 
Curtain  underscores  this  point  in  noting  that  "diets  of  those  in  developed  countries  have 
devastating  effects  on  those  who  live  in  countries  that  have  become  dependent  on 
expensive  food  exports  to  countries  like  the  United  States."''^  The  human  life  cannot  be  a 
means  to  an  end,  especially  when  the  end  results  in  massive  starvation  and  wasting  to 
death. 
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Section  IV 
Co-Responsibility 

No  single  person  is  fully  responsible  for  global  economic  and  living  conditions; 
nevertheless  all  institutions  and  organizations  are  comprised  of  individuals.  By  virtue  of 
this  fact,  the  system  includes,  affects,  and  involves  all  persons,  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  heads  of  multinational  businesses  or  consumers  at  the  local  grocery  store.  Swift 
explains  the  interconnections  by  stating, 

By  viewing  ourselves  as  substantial  selves,  who  have  various  external  and 

objectified  relations  with  others  for  the  purpose  of  getting  our  food,  those 

of  us  who  occupy  positions  of  privilege  create  relationships  which  are 

pathologically  asymmetrical.'*^ 

It  is  these  asymmetrical  relationships  where  the  "center"  controls  what  these  periphery 

countries  will  grow  and  establishes  the  competition  between  third  world  countries  that 

create  an  unjust  order.  The  "center"  will  always  make  a  profit  regardless  of  whether  or 

not  other  individuals  will   earn   enough   money  to  feed  themselves.      To  elaborate, 

contemporary  moral  philosopher,  Elizabeth  Telfer,  claims,  "given  that  nation-states  that 

raise  and  spend  revenue  and  control  the  distribution  of  welfare,  it  is  natural  to  think  that 

the  rights  of  their  needy  citizens  are  in  the  first  place  against  them."     Unfortunately 

corruption  and  bribery  often  pervade  nation-states  and  sovereigns  seek  to  earn  a  profit 

instead  of  providing  for  those  in  his  or  her  nation-state,  and  consequently,  individuals 
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cannot  always  make  claims  against  their  own  government.  Just  as  well,  my  actions  and 
desires  for  and  consumption  of  a  "luxury  item"  may  in  fact  perpetuate  this  corruption 
because  money  equals  power,  and  power  seemingly  always  determines  action.  Thus,  a 
need  exists  for  a  global  ethic  so  that  persons  can  understand  why  they  must  consider  the 
moral  consequences  of  their  actions  and  consumption  habits.  Because  states  will  not 
necessarily  be  accountable  for  providing  for  their  citizens,  and  states  participate  in  a 
larger  global  scheme,  an  international  ethic  should  be  instituted  by  all  individuals  through 
their  consumption  habits.  An  integral  part  of  this  global  ethic  requires  that  every  citizen 
recognize  his  or  her  own  role  in  the  global  food  scheme,  so  that  every  citizen  will  be  able 
fulfill  his  or  her  right  to  life  and  his  or  her  conception  of  a  good  life. 

Americans,  and  increasingly  those  in  other  first  world  countries,  consume 
products  made  and  foodstuffs  grown  in  third  world  countries  simply  because  they  can 
afford  to  and  because  prepackaged  products  are  more  accessible  in  the  harried  lives  in 
business  people  and  families.  However,  these  everyday  links  to  other  nation  states 
exemplify  the  vast  forces  of  economic  globalization.  Complete  self-sufficiency,  albeit  an 
ideal  situation  for  some,  is  impractical.  Individuals,  especially  those  living  in  first  world 
societies,  use  too  many  items  beyond  the  capacity  of  small  groups  of  persons  to  grow, 
produce,  or  manufacture.  For  example,  bananas  do  not  grow  in  the  United  States,  yet  a 
significant  percentage  of  United  States  citizens  eat  them  on  a  fairly  regular  basis.  By 
virtue  of  that  one  product,  Americans  have  a  moral  obligation  that  extends  beyond  their 
own  borders.  Wendell  Berry  notes  that  the  act  of  eating  creates  a  "connection  with  those 
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whom  we  dine  and  how/where  food  was  produced.'"*''  Food  permeates  through  ever  layer 
of  the  interactional  and  institutional  fabric;  no  one  is  immune. 

Now  that  I  have  established  the  global  order  and  the  interrelations  between 
individuals,  I  will  illustrate  the  connections  between  these  notions.  First  of  all,  food 
philosopher  Lisa  Heldke  poignantly  asks  us  to  consider,  "How  do  ordinary,  everyday 
activities  connect  us  with  other  workers  in  the  world  who  grow  the  food  we  in  the  US 
eat?"  Furthermore,  she  invites  the  reader  to  question  how  one  would  use  "the 
understanding  of  these  connections  to  shape  [his  or  her]  actions. "^°  Consider  the  example 
of  two  countries,  country  A  and  country  B,  and  the  trade  of  apples.  If  both  countries 
provide  for  themselves,  country  A  is  under  no  obligation  to  aid  country  B.  However,  as 
soon  as  country  A  trades  apples  to  country  B,  both  become  intertwined  concerning  the 
welfare  of  each  other;  country  B  becomes  dependent  on  country  A  for  apples  -  hence  a 
relationship  and  interconnection  exists.  No  individual  or  country  has  the  means  to  exist  in 
a  vacuum  completely  independent  from  others.  Unless  an  individual  grows  all  products 
and  foodstuffs  that  he  or  she  consumes,  he  or  she  by  default  enters  into  a  relationship 
with  others.  Berry  further  illustrates  this  idea  with  the  impression  of  an  "industrial  eater" 
where  a  "tube  [runs]  from  the  food  factory  directly  into  his  or  her  stomach."^'  From  the 
absurd  picture  that  this  image  provokes  one  easily  concludes  that  eating  simply  cannot 
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exist  without  its  relational  aspects.  Multiple  people  contribute  to  the  process  of  bringing 
bananas  to  the  breakfast  table;  farmers  grow  the  product,  multinational  companies  direct 
its  growth,  and  persons  across  the  world  slice  it  up  on  their  cereal. 

Countries,  multinational  businesses,  aHcf  individuals  all  play  a  role  in  dictating  the 
global  food  order.  As  Deane  Curtain  notes,  "An  increase  in  food  exports  from  developing 
countries  to  consumer  countries  is  consistent  with  increased  starvation  in  exporting 
countries."^"  Eliminating  hunger  will  not  be  completely  alleviated  by  donating  money.  It 
requires  a  structural  change  in  our  eating  habits  from  relying  on  commercially  produced 
foods  and  the  subjection  of  poor  farm  workers  to  appreciating  the  nature  of  the  food  and 
the  people  themselves.  Considering  the  average  diet  of  an  American,  one  cannot  deny 
that  we  are  all  inextricably  connected  to  each  other  inasmuch  as  connections  made  in  the 
production  of  food  extend  across  borders  and  nationalities.  Many  of  the  fruits,  grains, 
meats,  and  prepackaged  fast  food  items  are  neither  grown  nor  packed  in  the  United 
States.  Furthermore  the  large  consumption  of  meat,  195  pounds  per  person  each  year  in 
2000,^''  impinges  on  the  amount  of  grain  available  for  citizens  of  poorer  countries.  In  the 
Cornell  Science  News,  ecologist,  David  Pimentel  states,  "more  than  half  the  U.S.  grain 
and  nearly  40  percent  of  world  grain  is  being  fed  to  livestock  rather  than  being  consumed 
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directly  by  humans;"^'*  he  further  exclaims  thai  this  is  enough  to  feed  800   million 
people. ^^ 

Clearly  enough  grain  exists  in  this  world  so  that  no  one  should  suffer  from  hunger 
or  protein-energy  malnutrition;  however,  the  distribution  of  this  grain  matters.  Compare 
the  195  pounds  of  meat  per  person  each  year  in  the  United  States  to  the  50  grams  of  meat 
for  an  adult  male  in  Uganda.  This  works  out  to  be  over  242  grams  or  .5  pounds  of  meat 
per  day  for  an  American!  Interestingly  Latham  asserts,  "Serious  protein  deficiencies 
seldom  occur  where  the  staple  food  is  a  cereal  such  as  rice,  wheat,  maize,  or  millet  except 
when  there  is  an  overall  energy  or  food  deficiency. "^^  From  a  moral  prospective  it  seems 
only  logical  that  as  consumers  we  should  take  these  facts  into  consideration  when 
determining  which  products  to  purchase  and  which  companies  to  support.  One  cannot 
ignore  the  ethical  implications  involved  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  foods, 
particularly  those  involved  in  meat.  To  be  a  moral  consumer,  one  must  consider  how  his 
or  her  habits  shape  and  affect  others.  Accordingly,  recognizing  these  connections  is  the 
first  step  in  becoming  an  active  member  of  a  global  care  ethic.  If  we  participate  in  others' 
economic  institutions  we  should  have  a  stake  in  the  well  being  of  other  persons  because 
all  individuals'  existence  is  dependent  on  others.  Correspondingly,  the  decisions  and 


^*  Segelken,  Roger.  "US  Could  Feed  8  Million  Peoples  with  Grain  that  Livestock  Eat.. .'"  in 

Cornell  Universit\  1997.  August  7,  http://www.news.corneIl.edu/releases  (accessed:  February  15, 
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actions  we  make  should  be  respectful  of  the  other  individuals  with  whom    we  are 
involved. 

Appropriately,  this  regard  for  human  dignity  and  the  international  food  network 
generates  the  need  for  co-responsibility:  "Co-responsibility  is  meant  to  evoke  the  fact  that 
acting  in  the  world  is  a  communal,  relational  activity  -  that  we  are  in  correspondence 
with,  and  are  also  responsive  and  responsible  to,  others  in  the  world."^^  This  opens  the 
dialogue  for  the  creation  of  a  global  ethic  whereby  care  does  not  begin  and  end  within 
national  borders.  All  persons  who  participate  in  the  global  order,  whether  directly  as 
heads  of  multinational  corporations  or  indirectly  as  consumers,  possess  at  some  level  a 
responsibility  towards  others.  Correspondingly,  one  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
decisions  one  makes  with  one's  life  have  the  potential  to  affect  others  locally  as  well  as 
thousands  of  miles  away;  distance  does  not  eliminate  the  consequences  of  one's  actions. 
Instead,  distance  creates  the  need  for  global  consideration.  Jonathon  Swift  argues  "it  is 
not  a  matter  of  deciding  to  become  involved  in  others  lives,  but  of  recognizing  the  ways 
in  which  I  am  inevitably  a  part  of  them."^^  Thus,  all  persons  must  realize  the  uniquely 
relational  aspect  of  being  human.  Because  "an  agent  is  understood  not  in  terms  of 
essential,  internal,  immutable  qualities,  but  gradually  becomes  a  person  through  relational 
openness,"^^  it  seems  logical  to  incorporate  this  definition  into  our  moral  stance  regarding 


'^  Lisa  M.  Heldke,  "Food  Politics.  Political  Food"  in  Cooking,  Eating,  Thinking:  Transformative 
Philosophies  of  Food,  310. 

'^  Jonathon  Swift.  "A  Modest  Proposal"  in  Cooking,  Eating,  Tliinking:  Transformative 
Philosophies  of  Food,  319. 

"^'  Deanne  W  Curtain.  "Food,  Body,  Person"  in  Cooking,  Eating,  Thinking:  Transformative  Philosophies 
of  Food,  1 1 . 
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food  consumption  and  the  global  food  order.  All  human  beings  are  contingent  on  others 
in  their  every  day  lives,  but  our  relationships  with  those  who  grow  the  food  that  nourishes 
our  bodies  and  allows  us  to  live  and  pursue  a  meaningful  life  are  pivotal  to  our  existence. 
Every  person  requires  food  to  survive  and  therefore  all  individuals  can  and  must 
participate  in  the  scheme  of  co-responsibility.  We  become  morally  obliged  to  consider 
the  effects  of  our  actions  as  individuals  and  in  institutions  on  others  so  that  we  may  act  or 
cease  acting  in  a  way  that  generates  negative  consequences.  Unlike  charity,  which 
abandons  a  large  responsibility  on  only  a  limited  amount  of  persons,  co-responsibility, 
shifts  this  responsibility  to  all  individuals  simply  by  virtue  of  being  a  member  of  the 
global  community.  Thus,  it  seems  natural  as  global  citizens  to  create  a  global  ethic. 
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Chapter  Two 
Cosmopolitism  and  Personal  Accountability 

The  only  way  to  alleviate  and  eradicate  malnutnlion  is  to  institute  a  global  food 
ethic  that  recognizes  how  food  unifies  and  connect  all  individuals.  Thomas  Pogge,  in 
World  Poverty  and  Human  Rights,  has  been  instrumental  in  creating  a  dialogue  that 
addresses  these  issues,  and  I  shall  argue  that  his  theory  should  be  employed  as  an  ethical 
model  to  alleviate  and  eliminate  malnutrition.  However,  Pogge' s  argument  suffers  from 
two  deficiencies:  (1)  his  broad  focus  on  natural  resources  as  a  category  reduces  the 
ethic's  practicality  and  effectiveness,  and  (2)  his  conception  of  cosmopolitanism  fails  to 
directly  delineate  personal  accountability.  Thus,  Pogge 's  theory  should  concentrate  only 
on  the  elimination  of  malnutrition,  rather  than  the  distribution  of  natural  resources,  but 
his  conception  of  cosmopolitanism  should  be  extended  in  order  to  include  both  an 
interactional  (direct  personal  responsibility)  and  institutional  obligation. 

First  of  all,  in  my  previous  chapter  I  have  argued  for  malnutrition  being  the  most 
important  global  dilemma.  I  use  this  premise  to  found  my  first  critique  of  Pogge' s  theory 
whereby  he  concentrates  on  the  right  to  just  distribution  of  natural  resources.  Because 
food  is  a  prerequisite  for  any  form  of  life,  it  follows  that  the  right  to  food  is  the  foremost 
right  of  any  human  right.  To  have  a  human  right  requires  one  to  be  recognized  by  another 
as  an  autonomous  person  with  a  personal  conception  of  the  good,  and  to  have  the  means 
to  access  basic  necessities.  Without  access  to  or  the  ability  to  procure  food,  individuals' 
primary  human  right  is  unmet  and  so  are  their  chances  to  achieve  their  ends.  The  United 
Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  Article  25  states: 
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Everyone  has  the  right  to  a  standard  of  living  adequate  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  himself  and  his  family,  including  food,  clothing,  housing, 
and  medical  care  and  necessary  social  services. 
Obviously,  this  includes  adequate  nutrition,  as  this  is  the  precursor  to  health  and  well- 
being.  Although  the  United  Nations  has  created  a  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  to  protect 
the  welfare  of  human  beings,  a  problem  arises  regarding  who  has  the  corresponding  duty 
to  ensure  that  all  humans  have  enough  to  eat.  A  difficulty  surfaces  because  the  human 
right  to  food  is  a  positive  right,  a  right  to  receive  rather  than  a  negative  right,  such  as  a 
right  not  to  be  harmed  or  interfered  with.  While  all  persons  possess  the  right,  an 
accountability  problem  results  because  the  right  does  not  name  a  particular  person  or 
group  of  people  responsible  for  fulfilling  this  claim.  In  democratic  and  socialist  societies, 
state  governments  provide  for  their  own  citizens;  however,  the  problem  erupts  in  areas 
where  the  local  government  does  not  ensure  its  citizens  their  rights.  Because  no  one 
specific  individual  or  group  is  in  a  position  to  ensure  that  all  human  rights  are  met,  the 
claims  often  go  unmet.  But  this  cannot  be  a  reason  for  disregarding  the  prima  facie  claim 
for  food  simply  because  irresponsible  institutions  or  person  does  exist;  the  nght  to  food 
and  nutrition  exists  as  the  most  basic  right  of  all  because  it  precedes  the  ability  to  have 
any  other  right  or  autonomy.  Rather  the  lack  of  a  specific  claimant  illustrates  the  need  for 
all  individuals  to  claim  responsibility  for  every  individual.  Correspondingly,  the  adoption 
of  a  cosmopolitan  ethic  will  show  how  food  weaves  together  all  individuals  and  it  is 


^  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  Article  28.  United  Nations,  http://wvvw.un.org 
(accessed  January  12,  2006). 
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through  this  web  that  individuals  have  a  tangible  reason  for  why  all  persons  are  units  of 
concern  and  for  why  all  individuals  should  use  this  reason  as  a  premise  for  their 
consumption  habits. 

Cosmopolitanism  as  defined  by  Pogge  involves  three  elements:  individualism, 
universality,  and  generality.  Individualism  implies  that  the  ultimate  units  of  concern  are 
human  beings,  rather  than  larger  groups  or  societies  of  peoples.  Pogge  incorporates 
universality  into  his  theory  so  that  "the  status  of  concern  attaches  to  every  human  being 
equally."'''  Lastly,  by  including  generality  as  part  of  his  definition  of  cosmopolitanism, 
Pogge  holds  that  the  status  of  moral  concern  applies  to  everyone  and  for  everyone. 
Correspondingly,  cosmopolitanism  extends  across  state  boundaries  and  requires  a  global 
recognizance  of  how  intertwined  individuals  are  in  their  economic,  governmental,  and 
cultural  connections.  Because  I  seek  to  show  how  cosmopolitanism  will  provide  a  way  to 
eradicate  malnutrition  I  will  focus  on  the  global  food  connections  that  permeate  the  daily 
lives  of  every  individual. 

In  consequence  of  the  transnational  food  scheme,  a  need  exists  for  a  global  ethic 
theory  that  addresses  the  intertwinement  of  all  individuals  and  societies  through  the  food 
order.  Onora  O'Neill  asserts,  "Distance  is  no  guarantee  of  lack  of  interaction,"  "  and  vice 
versa  proximity  does  not  necessarily  entail  interaction  or  sharing  of  similar  ideals. 
Referring  back  to  Susan  George's  delineation  of  the  global  food  order,  one  may  notice 


'''  Pogge,  169. 

*"  Onora  O'Neill.  "Distant  Strangers,  Moral  Standings,  and  Porous  Boundaries"  Chap.  10, 
in  Bounds  of  Justice.  Cambridge.  UK;  New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press. 
2000  (Cambridge  University  Virtual  Publishing,  2003),  196. 
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that  nation-state  leaders  may  not  take  into  consideration  the  survival  and  interest  of  their 
own  people.  Perhaps  this  notion  lessens  the  reasons  for  why  we  should  concern 
ourselves  with  others;  if  persons  of  the  same  country  or  locality  do  not  care  about  others 
nearby,  why  should  we?  I,  however,  assert  that  this  only  strengthens  the  reasons  for 
concerning  ourselves  with  the  viability  of  others.  If  the  most  immediate  entity  does  not 
care  for  its  own  people,  a  larger  contingency  of  individuals  must,  especially  if  these 
individuals  (indirectly  or  directly)  associate  through  a  global  network.  Obviously, 
knowledge  of  every  individual  with  whom  one  has  an  indirect  connection  is  impossible. 
But  this  lack  of  specific  information  does  not  imply  that  these  individuals  do  not  deserve 
respect  and  justice.  Rather  their  sheer  existence  necessitates  a  minimum  level  of  just 
behavior  and  moral  consideration  by  all  individuals.  Moreover,  the  economic  scheme  of 
capitalism  permits  the  first  world  countries  to  pit  third  world  countries  against  each  other 
so  that  they  may  profit  at  the  poorer  countries'  expense.  Correspondingly,  O'Neill  states 
"we  [should]  assume  that  many  distant  others  are  every  bit  as  much  agents  and  subjects 
as  nearby  and  familiar  others,  and  hence  are  beings  whose  claims  to  just  treatment  we 
cannot  reasonably  settle  by  arbitrary  exclusion"''''  This  notion  apparently  serves  as 
Pogge's  justification  for  adopting  a  cosmopolitan  ethic:  a  human  is  a  human  regardless  of 
nationality,  race,  gender,  or  age.  All  individuals  have  the  same  basic  needs,  and  because 
of  the  constant,  global  interactions  between  individuals  we  cannot  assume  that  justice  and 
moral  responsibility  do  not  extend  beyond  our  national  borders. 


'■'  Ibid.  196. 
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As  one  of  the  world's  foremost  philosophers,  John  Rawls  focuses  on  providing 
the  constructs  and  values  that  give  rise  to  a  sustainable  democratic  society.  Rawls  in 
"Justice  as  Fairness,"  recognizes  basic  human  principles  but  restricts  them  to  national 
borders.  His  ingenious  idea  of  the  "original  position"  as  "a  hypothetical  situation 
characterized  so  as  to  lead  to  a  certain  conception  of  justice"'''*  fails  to  consider 
individuals  living  outside  a  particular  democratic  nation-state.  He  explains  "among  the 
essential  features  of  this  situation  is  that  no  one  knows  his  place  in  society,  his  class 
position,  or  social  status,  nor  does  anyone  one  know  his  fortune  in  the  distribution  of 
natural  assets."  This  "veil  of  ignorance"  allows  for  reasonableness  and  fairness  because 
no  one  knows  his  or  her  state  of  being.  As  a  result,  the  lack  of  knowledge  puts  everyone 
on  the  same  level  because  no  one  has  a  known  advantage  over  another  when  determining 
what  basic  human  rights  are.  Although  Rawls  designs  the  original  position  for  the 
creation  of  a  democratic  national  society,  he  does  not  discuss  the  production  and 
distribution  of  food,  no  form  of  any  government  can  be  sustained  without  food.  As  I  have 
illustrated  earlier,  the  production  of  food  in  today's  world  is  a  global  project;  almost  all 
individuals  consume  products  grown  or  manufactured  outside  their  state.  This  global 
aspect  makes  food  a  global  ethical  issue,  and  therefore  no  government,  (nor  person  upon 
which  I  will  later  expand),  can  in  good  faith  ignore  these  global  characteristics 
Correspondingly,  Rawls's  criteria  should  be  expanded  beyond  the  nation-state  to  include 
a  global  model,  so  that  minimal  human  rights  can  be  established  for  all  individuals 
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regardless  of  location  or  government.  The  arbitrary  locations  of  natural  resources  and 
places  of  birth  should  not  impede  an  individual's  chances  of  success  or  attainment  of  the 
good  life.  As  a  result,  in  order  to  eradicate  malnutrition  Rawls's  original  position  should 
be  a  global  original  position  where  boundaries  do  not  determine  the  moral  value  of  a 
person. 

Some  individuals,  nevertheless,  do  not  agree  with  or  fully  realize  the  need  for  a 
global  ethic.  First  of  all,  proponents  for  a  nation-state  ethic  suggest  that  the  shared  sense 
of  history  is  an  important  reason  for  putting  fellow  nationals  prior  to  others.  They  claim 
that  a  common  background  creates  an  association  and  bond  that  time  cannot  break. 
However,  no  society,  especially  the  United  States,  has  citizens  with  exactly  the  same 
history.  Individuals  from  all  over  the  world  with  very  different  histories,  nationalities, 
and  customs  are  American  citizens;  the  United  States  is  a  melting  pot  of  cultures. 

Secondly,  many  argue  that  patriotism  and  shared  cultural  ideals  necessitate 
primacy  for  compatriots  over  other  individuals.  Although  sharing  a  nationality  often 
entails  having  common  principles  and  standards  of  living,  it  is  not  guaranteed.  Using  an 
extreme  example,  consider  men  that  abuse  their  wives;  they  may  be  Americans  citizen 
but  their  actions  do  not  coincide  with  the  morals  of  our  society.  On  a  more  relevant  level 
it  is  highly  likely  that  a  fisherman  in  Maine  has  more  in  common  with  a  fellow  fisherman 
in  Nova  Scotia  than  with  a  rancher  in  Texas.  One  can  thus  conclude  that  citizenship  does 
not  necessarily  entail  the  same  societal  ideals,  customs,  and  beliefs.  Conversely,  people 
from  different  nations  may  have  the  same  beliefs  and  faiths;  however  these  reasons  do 
not  bestow  a  higher  moral  worth  on  a  particular  individual  or  group  of  persons  than 
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others.  Moreover,  in  a  country  as  large  as  the  United  States,  where  the  land  does  not  form 
a  continuous  border,  the  nation's  expanse  generates  a  muUiplicity  of  ideals,  customs,  and 
cultures. 

Lastly,  many  claim  that  a  global  ethic  overburdens  individuals  asking  them  to 
take  each  and  every  individual,  in  the  world  into  consideration.  On  account  of  the  size  of 
the  world  population,  it  seems  impossible  to  know  exactly  how  far  reaching  are  one's 
actions.  Obviously  one  will  not  have  direct  contact  with  every  individual,  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  know  how,  how  many,  and  even  if  our  actions  affect  another.  One  could 
counter  with  two  assertions:  first  of  all,  all  individuals  require  food  for  survival,  and 
secondly,  with  the  increase  in  globalization,  technology,  and  information,  it  is  impossible 
to  live  in  a  contained  society  impenetrated  by  external  interaction.  The  only  way  to  avoid 
the  global  food  network  would  be  to  either  be  hooked  up  to  Wendell  Berry's  food  tube  or 
self-produce  all  items  of  consumption.  The  first  suggestion  is  preposterous  and  the 
succeeding  notion  is  impractical.  In  this  day  and  age  it  seems  highly  unlikely  that 
individuals  live  on  self-sustaining  farms  and  do  not  use  nor  encounter  any  international, 
or  even  for  that  matter,  national  products.  Correspondingly,  daily  interactions,  especially 
those  via  the  global  food  scheme,  bind  individuals  to  noncompatriots,  and  this  tie 
necessitates  global  consideration.  If  each  person  recognizes  this,  then  individuals  will 
acknowledge  the  need  for  a  global  ethic.  The  only  argument  that  holds  legitimacy  for 
placing  greater  concern  for  others  resides  in  the  nature  of  a  partialist  care  ethic  of  family 
members  and  friends.  Undoubtedly,  putting  the  needs  of  a  stranger  before  one's  child  or 
parents  conflicts  with  many  cherished  societal  ideas  and  values;  one  is  expected  to  regard 
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those  with  whom  one  has  emotional  attachments  prior  to  strangers.  Certainly,  my  intent  is 
neither  to  refute  nor  disregard  this  important  distinction.  I  am,  however,  concerned  to 
defend  the  idea  that  all  persons  possess  equal  amounts  of  moral  value  by  virtue  of  being 
alive,  and  thus,  individuals  should  be  guaranteed  certain  human  rights  that  supersede 
other  privileges  or  legal  rights  because  they  address  the  moral  worth  of  life.  Although  all 
persons  have  greater  personal  attachments  to  certain  persons  over  others,  personal 
affiliations  do  not  undermine  the  moral  worth  of  any  person. 

In  Political  Bounds  of  Justice,  O'Neill  delineates  two  universal  ethical  theories 
that  differ  in  scope  and  extent.  She  explains,  "What  makes  cosmopolitans  distinctive  is 
their  view  of  the  proper  scope  of  moral  principles,  which  they  extend  to  include  all 
humans  wherever  they  live."*^^  Communitarians,  on  the  other  hand,  "also  think  that 
ethical  principles  should  be  of  universal /oat??,  [but]  restrict  their  scope  to  communities,  or 
nation  states."''^  I  agree  that  all  human  rights  ethics  should  be  universal,  especially  those 
human  rights  which  are  the  basis  for  any  other  form  of  right.  However,  nation-states  are 
not  impermeable  to  outside  influences.  If  this  were  true,  no  state  would  have  any  form  of 
interaction,  or  even  significant  knowledge  about  any  other  state.  But  because  we  live  in 
an  age  of  transnational  travel,  the  internet,  international  economics,  trade,  and 
governments,  no  person  or  larger  state  can  be  unaffected  by  other  factors.  The  external 
influence  of  food  draws  all  individuals  into  the  same  web  of  food  consumption. 
Correspondingly,  these  connections  generate  international  relationships  and  duties  of 
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rights  and  obligations  that  extend  across  traditional  boundaries.  O'Neill  further  writes, 
"Communitarians  think  that  boundaries  can  legitimately  be  (relatively)  impervious,"'^'**  but 
clearly  my  prior  claims  show  this  not  to  be  true. 

Pogge  differentiates  his  version  of  cosmopolitanism  by  focusing  on  moral 
cosmopolitanism  whereby  "all  persons  stand  in  certain  moral  relations  to  one  another."*'^ 
Legal  cosmopolitanism,  on  the  other  hand,  "is  committed  to  a  concrete  political  ideal  of  a 
global  order  under  which  all  persons  have  equivalent  legal  rights  and  duties  -  and  are 
fellow  citizens  of  a  universal  republic. "^^  Although  Pogge  does  explain  that  moral 
cosmopolitanism  lacks  the  force  of  legal  cosmopolitanism,  his  version  addresses  the 
ethical  implications  involved  in  malnutrition  and  the  essence  of  human  rights.^'  Because 
human  beings  exist  prior  to  legal  rights,  it  seems  natural  to  focus  on  the  personal  and 
relational  aspects  of  moral  cosmopolitanism.  Furthermore,  malnutrition  is  a  moral 
catastrophe,  not  merely  a  political  problem.  The  dehumanizing  aspects  of  starvation 
demand  attention  and  regard  from  a  moral  perspective,  rather  than  from  a  political  or 
governmental  standpoint  because  as  I  have  delineated  in  the  first  chapter  malnutrition 
upsets  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  being  human:  autonomy,  self  determination,  and 
a  personal  conception  of  the  good  life.  Thus,  I  agree  with  Pogge  in  his  use  of  vwral 
cosmopolitanism  to  consider  the  individual  worth  of  persons  rather  than  that  of  political 
ideals. 
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Pogge  further  develops  his  theory  by  separating  moral  cosmopoHtanism  into  two 
categories:  institutional  and  interactional.  The  institutional  conception  "postulates 
fundamental  principles  of  social  justice;  these  apply  to  institutional  schemes  are  thus 
second-order  principles:  standards  for  assessing  the  ground  rules  and  practices  that 
regulate  human  interaction."  ~  The  interactional  conception,  on  the  other  hand, 
"postulates  certain  fundamental  principles  of  ethic s...din6.  applies  directly  to  the  conduct 
of  persons  and  groups."  '  Pogge  concentrates  on  an  institutional  theory  of 
cosmopolitanism  because  it  superficially  requires  less  positive  duties  for  the  individual 
and  instead  requires  indirect  participation  through  an  organized  structure.  However,  in 
order  to  be  properly  involved  at  the  institutional  order,  one  also  needs  to  act  ethically  at 
the  interactional  level.  I  am  not  negating  the  importance  of  social  justice,  but  I  do  believe 
that  by  limiting  cosmopolitanism  to  deal  with  malnutrition  and  starvation,  an  interactional 
conception  must  be  included. 

To  begin  with,  malnutrition  is  both  a  social  and  ethical  problem.  As  detailed  in 
the  first  chapter,  the  dehumanizing  aspects  of  malnutrition  physically  and  mentally 
debilitate  individuals.  Persons  become  susceptible  to  disease  and  death,  lose  autonomy, 
and  become  victims  of  their  own  societies.  Clearly,  the  value  of  life  diminishes  when  an 
individual  suffers  from  malnutrition  and  it  follows  from  this  decrease  that  malnutrition  is 
more  than  just  an  issue  involving  social  justice:  it  encompasses  the  ethical  value  of  life.  If 
one  lives  such  dire  circumstances  it  seems  probable  that  he  or  she  will  never  attain  his  or 
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her  conception  of  the  good  life,  from  which  one's  assessment  of  self-worth  will  likely 
diminish  as  well. 

Secondly,  because  Pogge  includes  generality  as  part  of  his  definition  of 
cosmopolitanism,  it  seems  obvious  to  incorporate  the  interactional  view  as  an  important 
component  of  moral  cosmopolitanism.  If  all  individuals  are  to  be  considered  a  moral 
concern  for  everyone  else,  then  accountability  for  actions  should  arise  from  everyone. 
Not  to  have  this  corollary  as  part  of  a  cosmopolitan  ideal  impedes  fulfillment  of  a  global 
ethic.  How  can  a  fully  realized  cosmopolitanism  ethic  come  into  fruition  if  all  individuals 
are  to  be  of  moral  concern  for  everyone,  but  their  conduct  does  not  directly  apply  to  the 
individuals  themselves?  Although  larger  schemes  or  societies  may  have  the  funds  or  the 
organizational  skills  to  undertake  large  social  problems,  the  ethical  implications  of 
malnutrition  demand  an  interactional  perception  because  they  begin  and  end  with 
persons,  not  institutions.  While  Pogge  explains  that  the  institutional  version  requires 
individuals  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  schemes  in  which  they  participate  are  just,  it 
seems  that  he  doesn't  accord  personal  accountability  the  full  weight  it  deserves  in  his 
discussion.  His  refusal  to  explicitly  include  the  interactional  form  as  an  essential  part  of 
cosmopolitanism  reduces  its  forcefulness,  especially  since  the  moral,  institutional,  and, 
interactional  version  for  which  I  argue  concentrates  on  eradicating  malnutrition.  As 
delineated  in  Chapter  One,  eating  is  an  individual  act;  an  individual  person  experiences 
sensations  of  hunger  and  fullness  prior  to  groups  of  persons,  peoples,  or  institutions. 
Likewise,  all  individuals  participate  in  the  global  food  scheme,  whether  as  heads  of 
multinational   businesses,   consumers,   or   starving  beings.   This   personal   connection, 
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accordingly,  provides  the  premise  and  reasons  for  global  consideration  and  a  global  ethic 
by  all  individuals.  Furthermore,  morality  refers  foremost  to  the  actions  of  an  individual 
rather  than  the  proceedings  of  institutions.  When  dealing  with  a  moral  cosmopolitan  ethic 
it  seems  obvious  to  include  individuals  as  responsible  for  participating  in  larger 
institutional  schemes  but  also  in  their  everyday  activity. 

Accordingly,  I  believe  that  the  most  effective  way  to  deal  with  malnutrition  is 
through  a  transformation  of  individual  behavior.  Although  I  espouse  the  essential 
qualities  of  human  life,  I  claim  that  the  rational  and  relational  aspect  of  humanness  truly 
defines  being  human.  Therefore,  it  follows  that  this  quality  that  individuals  are  the 
forefront  for  change  in  their  own  consumption  habits  as  well  as  members  of  larger 
institution. 

Rawls,  in  The  Law  of  Peoples,  expands  his  theory  of  liberal  societies  to  include  an 
international  ethic,  but  he  concentrates  on  peoples,  or  societies,  not  individuals. 
Accordingly,  this  seems  similar  to  Pogge's  refusal  to  include  an  interactional  conception 
as  part  of  his  global  theory.  Institutions,  like  "peoples,"  are  comprised  of  groups  of 
persons,  and  do  not  consider  the  individual  person  as  a  unit  of  concern.  Rawls'  theory 
consists  of  eight  principles  of  justice: 

1.  Peoples    are    free    and   independent,    and    their   freedom    and 
independence  are  to  be  respected  by  other  peoples. 

2.  Peoples  are  to  observe  treaties  and  undertakings. 

3.  Peoples  are  equal  and  are  parties  to  the  agreements  that  bind 
them. 
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4.  Peoples  are  to  observe  a  duty  of  non-intervention. 

5.  Peoples  have  the  right  of  self-defense  but  not  right  to  instigate 
war  for  reasons  other  than  self-defense. 

6.  Peoples  are  to  honor  human  rights. 

7.  Peoples  are  to  observe  certain  specified  restrictions  in  the 
conduct  of  war. 

8.  Peoples  have  a  duty  to  assist  other  peoples  living  under 
unfavorable  conditions  that  prevent  their  having  a  just  or  decent 
political  and  social  regime.^'' 

I  will  focus  on  principles  six  and  eight  as  they  should  include  the  mutual  accountability 
of  peoples  and  persons;  both  of  these  standards  involve  individual  behavior  and  action  in 
addition  to  societal  action  because  it  is  possible  for  an  individual  to  respect  and  assist 
another.  Rawls's  other  principles  that  suggest  intervention  and  force  necessarily  require  a 
larger  body  of  a  nation-state  or  institution  to  determine  the  best  course  of  action  because 
a  justified  intervention  requires  the  support  of  a  larger  group  of  persons  or  people. 
However,  in  regard  to  honoring  human  rights  and  assisting  others  living  under 
unfavorable  conditions,  all  persons  should  be  held  accountable,  especially  if  these 
individuals  participate  in  the  global  food  scheme.  Rawls  writes,  "Every  society  must  have 
a  conception  of  how  it  is  related  to  other  societies  and  of  how  it  is  to  conduct  itself 
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toward  them,"^*'  but  this  view  only  recognizes  the  institutional  relationships  on  which  1 
criticize  Pogge's  conception.  Correspondingly,  every  society  and  every  person  should 
have  a  conception  of  how  it  and  he  or  she  is  related  to  other  societies  and  how  to  conduct 
his  or  her  and  its  behavior.  Because  I  believe  that  a  global  ethic  should  be  employed  as 
the  method  to  eradicate  malnutrition,  I  claim  it  necessary  to  consider  all  levels  of 
connections,  both  institutional  and  interactional,  so  that  cosmopolitanism  can  effectively 
function. 

Darrel  Moellendorf,  a  modem  global  theorist  like  Pogge,  defends  the  idea  that 
duties  of  justice  have  a  global  moral  scope;  he  explains,  "In  the  cosmopolitan 
construction,  the  original  position  situates  free  and  equal  representatives  of  persons 
thought  to  be  reasonable  and  rational,"^^  whereas  Rawls's  original  position  concentrates 
on  free  and  equal  representatives  of  peoples.  This  fundamental  difference  between 
persons  and  peoples  elicits  the  variations  between  the  individual  goals  and  ideas  of  one 
individual  person  and  a  modified  consensus  among  a  group  of  people.  Personal 
conceptions  of  the  good  life  do  not  entail  a  majority-rules  notion;  instead  these 
impressions  speak  to  the  uniqueness  of  all  persons.  Just  as  well,  conceptions  of  the  good 
life  exist  on  a  different  plane  than  the  basic  needs  for  existence.  Education,  happiness  and 
success  should  be  notions  that  individuals  should  have  the  ability  to  attain;  food,  water, 
clothes  and  shelter  are  the  prerequisites  for  the  possibility  to  even  attain  such  a 
perception.  Moreover,  Moellendorf  asserts,  "anyone  who  has  a  conception  of  the  good 


"  John  Rawls.  "The  Law  of  Peoples"  Critical  Inquiry  20,  no.l  (Autumn,  1993):  38. 
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has  an  interest  in  the  capacity  to  have  it,  since  the  capacity  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
conception.""  But  individuals  who  struggle  to  survive  because  they  live  in  endemic 
poverty  most  likely  do  not  have  the  ability  to  establish  their  own  conception  of  the  good 
because  their  foremost  concern  revolves  around  the  procurement  of  food  and  nutrients. 
The  basic  needs  for  survival  serve  as  this  capacity  for  the  attainment  of  worthy  life. 

Contemporary  political  theorist  Charles  Beitz  describes  John  Rawls  global  view 
as  social  liberalism,  which 

conceive[s]  of  the  international  community  as  a  society  of  (domestic- 
level)    societies  characterized  by  a  division  of  labor:  domestic  societies 
are  responsible  for  the  well-bemg  of  their  people;  while  the  international 
community  is  responsible    for   maintaining    background    conditions    in 
which  decent  domestic  societies  can  flourish. 
Cosmopolitan  liberalism,  on  the  other  hand,  "regards  the  social  world  as  composed  of 
persons,  not  collectives  like  societies  or  peoples,  and  insists  that  principles  for  the 
relations  of  societies  should  be  based  on  the  fundamental  interests  of  persons."     These 
two  beliefs  illustrate  the  disparate  understandings  of  global  and  personal  connections  as 
well  as  the  extent  to  which  responsibility  and  accountability  should  extend.  In  the 
globalized   world   in   which    we   live,   the   international   community   should   maintain 
background  conditions  in  which  both  persons  and  societies  can  flourish;  however  neither 
will  exist  with  the  expansive  prevalence  of  malnutrition.  Only  through  the  elimination  of 
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hunger  and  the  wasting  away  of  miUions  can  the  creation  of  other  democratic  societies 
arise  as  well  as  personal  attainment  of  the  good  life.  Furthermore,  because  individuals 
comprise  peoples  and  societies,  I  believe  that  it  is  the  individual  person  that  should  be  the 
basis  for  ethical  consideration.  I  do  not  wish  to  refute  the  idea  that  societies  and  peoples 
contain  moral  worth,  but  I  claim  that  individuals  possess  a  moral  worth  that  is  prior  to 
that  of  larger  groups  of  peoples  and  societies.  From  this  assertion  it  follows  that  if  an 
individual  should  be  the  unit  of  ethical  concern,  then  an  individual,  not  an  institution, 
should  be  the  primary  actor  in  a  cosmopolitan  global  theory. 

The  cosmopolitanism  assertion  that  each  individual  is  a  units  of  care,  suggests 
that  each  individual  on  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  must  act  accordmgly.  If  I  am  a  unit 
of  concern,  then  I  must  act  in  a  way  that  expresses  others  are  units  of  concern.  If  I 
disregard  the  moral  worth  of  individuals,  then  why  or  how  can  I  demand  that  others 
respect  my  moral  worth?  Pogge  uses  universality  as  an  essential  component  to  his 
cosmopolitan  ideal,  but  declines  to  declare  that  this  notion  should  be  instituted  on  both 
the  actor  and  the  receiver.  It  seems  obvious  to  assume  that  all  individuals  must  take  this 
premise  into  account  when  considering  their  own  consumption  habits.  An  ethic  that 
recognizes  each  individual  person  should  also  require  ethical  consumption  and  behavior 
from  each  individual  person  that  goes  beyond  participating  in  just  institutions;  just  action 
begins  and  ends  with  individuals.  I  argue  that  the  vastly  dehumanizing  effects  of 
malnutrition  beseech  us  as  individuals  to  consider  how  our  own  actions  and  involvement 
in  the  global  food  order  affects  others  on  the  interactional  level.  I  am  not  asserting  that 
efforts  at  the  institutional  level  are  ineffective  or  that  all  actions  should  be  on  the 
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interactional  level,  but  rather  that  both  prove  essential  if  a  cosmopolitanism  ethic  is  to  be 
realized.  Pogge,  likewise,  does  not  dispute  the  compatibility  of  an  institutional  and 
interactional  cosmopolitan  ideal;  however  he  challenges  that  an  interactional  conception 
hinders  individuals'  actions.  "On  the  interactional  view  human  rights  impose  constrains 
on  conduct,  while  on  the  institutional  view  they  impose  constraints,  in  the  first  instance, 
upon  shared  practices. "^*^  I  believe  that  an  institutional  conception  by  default  includes  an 
interactional  conception  since  it  is  human  that  comprise  these  institutions.  Furthermore, 
limiting  shared  practices  of  institutions  will  not  end  malnutrition;  rather  a  transformation 
of  individuals'  definition  of  the  selves  from  only  immutable  qualities  to  a  recognizance  of 
the  self  as  relational  are  necessary  for  the  eradication  of  malnutrition.  Thus,  the  deeply 
personal  nature  of  eating  consuming  implies  acknowledging  that  the  human  right  to 
subsistence  should  begin  with  the  individual. 

Pogge,  however,  hesitates  to  use  the  interactional  stance  because  it  introduces  the 
problem  of  rights  and  duties;  he  tries  to  avoid  placing  explicit  positive  duties  on  the 
individual  by  situating  his  arguments  in  the  institutional  scheme.  Because  multinational 
companies  and  governments  dictate  resource  depletion,  the  institutional  scheme  may  be 
an  effective  way  to  consider  how  the  arbitrariness  of  natural  resource  locations  dictates 
persons'  chance  of  life  success.  But  my  concern  is  not  natural  resources.  Rather  I  intend 
to  show  that  a  cosmopolitanism  ethic  should  be  the  basis  for  the  eradication  of 
malnutrition.  Individuals,  especially  citizens  of  affluent  countries,  choose  how  they  will 
nourish  themselves,  and  it  follows  from  this  self  determination  that  an  interactional 
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conception  requires  individual  positive  duties  to  eat  or  not  eat  certain  foods  or  products 
that  directly  or  indirectly  generate  negative  effects  on  people.  One  may  argue  that 
Pogge's  focus  on  the  institutional  view  of  cosmopolitanism  may  seem  more  realistic  or 
accessible  because  it  requires  that  individuals  participate  in  institutions  that  uphold  these 
morals.  However,  one  cannot  forget  nor  deny  that  it  is  individual  persons  who  comprise 
these  institutions,  and  individual  persons  who  chose  to  participate  in  these  particular 
institutions.  Freedom  of  choice  is  a  uniquely  human  quality,  it  follows  that  a 
transformation  at  the  individual  level  is  necessary  to  exact  change  at  the  institutional 
level.  Moreover,  both  cosmopolitan  conceptions  are  so  intertwined  that  they  must  be 
associated.  Likewise,  because  individuals  are  prior  to  any  form  of  government  or 
overarching  body,  their  existence  as  well  as  the  sustainability  of  the  institutions  depends 
on  having  enough  food  so  that  persons  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  a  society  will 
survive.  If  millions  of  malnourished  individuals  live  in  dire  circumstances,  then  no 
institutions  at  any  level  can  exist. 
Pogge  asserts  that 

we  affluent  western  sates  could  redesign  this  order  to  be  more  promoting 
of  poverty  eradication.  But  a  global  order  that  fails  to  include  an  effective 
redistributive  mechanism  is  not  therefore  causally  or  morally  responsible 
for  any  poverty  it  might  have  prevented. 
Here  Pogge  retracts  into  a  shell  of  ambiguity:  he  initially  proclaims  facts  and  figures 
describing  the  lack  of  human  dignity  prevailing  in  third  world  countries,  due  partly  from 
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the  result  of  international  policies,  and  then  withdraws  as  if  his  position  will  arouse 
resistance.  Instead  of  acknowledging  that  negative  and  positive  rights  cannot  be  mutually 
exclusive,  he  alleges,  "both  human  rights  and  justice  as  involving  solely  negative  duties: 
specific  minimal  constraints  -  more  minimal  in  the  case  of  human  rights  -  on  what  harms 
persons  may  infer  upon  others."^"  Negative  duties,  however,  entail  positive  duties,  and 
positive  duties  of  both  institutions  and  individuals.  The  positive  duties  that  a  food  focused 
cosmopolitan  ethic  demands  are  a  realization  of  how  individual  consumption  habits 
directly  and  indirectly  affect  all  and  any  individuals,  as  well  as  a  change  in  response  to 
these  realizations.  Cosmopolitanism  provides  a  way  through  which  we  can  think  about 
ourselves  as  human  beings  and  understand  how  the  interconnections  in  the  global  food 
scheme  compel  us  to  act  in  ways  which  will  hopefully  eliminate  malnutrition. 

Understandably,  the  notion  of  duty  often  becomes  problematic  when  determining 
who  is  obliged  to  act  or  not  act  in  a  particular  way  in  regards  to  another  person.  As  noted 
in  the  first  chapter  two  types  of  rights  exist,  negative  and  positive  rights.  Negative  rights 
pose  the  least  amount  of  problems  because  they  simply  require  refraining  from  a 
particular  action,  such  as  the  right  not  to  be  killed.  The  universality  of  negative  rights 
provides  a  structure  such  that  everyone  ought  not  act  in  a  particular  way.  Positive  rights, 
on  the  other  hand,  place  an  obligation  on  the  agent  as  well  as  receiver  of  the  action.  For 
example,  the  right  to  food  and  subsistence  requires  that  there  is  a  claimant  for  the  food  as 
well  as  an  agent  from  whom  the  claimant  demands  the  fulfillment  of  the  right.  Onora 
O'Neill  writes,  "without  an  explicit  view  of  agency  we  can  hardly  tell  to  whom  ethical 
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deliberation  aboul  problems  of  poverty  and  hunger  should  be  addressed."  In 
cosmopolitan  ethical  theories,  all  individuals  are  the  agents  from  whom  the  claimant  can 
demand  a  right;  however  Pogge  requires  only  institutions  to  be  the  agent  that  distributes 
rights.  With  overarching  rights,  such  as  the  right  to  religious  freedom,  institutions  are  of 
course  the  best  way  to  protect  and  enforce  these  liberties;  however  when  speaking  of 
human  rights  that  define  and  support  the  moral  worth  of  an  individual,  institutional  action 
will  not  be  enough.  Personal  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  our  own  choices  and 
behaviors  must  be  prior  to  the  responsibility  for  larger  institutions. 

Interestingly,  Onora  O'Neill  uses  fundamental  Kantian  ideas  as  a  means  to 
alleviate  this  concern.  She  states,  "In  beginning  with  the  Kantian  question.  What  ought  I 
(or  we)  do?',  rather  than  with  the  recipients'  question  'What  ought  I  (or  we)  get?'  we 
pose  a  question  that  we  can  address."^'*  This  allows  for  an  interactional  version  of 
cosmopolitanism  because  it  addresses  the  action  of  individuals.  Moreover,  O'Neill's 
comment  elicits  personal  accountability  prior  to  waiting  for  other's  pleas  for  help.  By 
highlighting  the  initiative  to  effect  difference  as  opposed  to  responding  purely  to  a 
situation  or  need,  O'Neill  suggests  the  viability  of  and  the  need  for  an  interactional 
conception  of  duty. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Pogge  declares  "present  themes  suggest  that  there  will  be 
more  poverty  and  malnutrition  in  2015  than  in  1996,"^^  he  refuses  to  assert  that  both  an 
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institutional  and  interactional  conceptions  of  cosmopolitanism  must  necessitate  global 
awareness.  By  prioritizing  institutional  undertakings  over  individual  doings  to  enact 
change  and  accordingly,  he  seemingly  contradicts  and  weakens  the  possibilities  that 
cosmopolitanism  may  enact.  He  believes  "the  injustices  of  the  global  order  might  be 
diminished  through  institutional  reforms  that  would  end  the  need  for  remedial 
measures."^^  However,  if  Pogge  suggests  that  institutions  should  be  the  duty  holders  and 
we,  living  in  democratic  societies,  elect  our  leaders,  then  shouldn't  change  begin  with  the 
individual?  Pogge  may  respond,  however,  that  the  changes  are  institutional  and  not 
individual,  so  the  interactional  aspect  takes  a  back  seat  at  the  level  of  the  solution.  But  as 
I  have  articulated  earlier,  institutional  changes  arise  from  individuals'  transformations.  A 
solution  will  not  transpire  until  an  individual  realizes  how  interconnected  he  or  she  is 
through  the  global  food  network  and  how  his  or  her  existence  depends  on  the  existence  of 
others.  Furthermore,  Pogge  fails  to  assign  personal  duties  of  justice  that  we  should 
practice  throughout  our  daily  living.  Even  though  he  recognizes  that  "these  governments 
are  elected  by  us,  responsive  to  our  interests  and  preferences,  acting  in  our  name  and  in 
ways  that  benefit  us"^''  he  doesn't  go  far  enough  to  say  that  we  as  individuals  need  to 
change  our  thoughts  about  the  global  order  in  order  to  enact  change  from  the  bottom  up. 
As  the  components  of  a  working  and  food  consuming  community,  people  need  to  feel 
compelled  to  move  in  order  to  improve  the  institution  in  which  they  reside.  If  we  as  a 
society  come  to  the  realization  that  our  governmental  institutions  violate  human  rights 


*^  Ibid,  23. 
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and  the  moral  worth  of  people,  then  we  need  to  stimulate  change.  Only  then  with 
pressures  from  the  individual  will  groups  be  formed  to  affect  change  in  the  global 
national  order.  Thus,  Pogge  should  not  only  view  the  institutional  order  as  the  means  to 
promote  human  rights,  but  the  citizens  within  the  institution. 

I  argue  that  changes  in  daily  consumption  habits  are  a  practical  and  universal  way 
through  which  individuals  can  enact  change.  As  universality  is  a  fundamental  component 
of  cosmopolitanism,  I  believe  this  notion  must  be  extended  to  include  both  the  receiver 
and  the  actor.  In  this  manner,  I  emphasize  the  Kantian  ideals  in  Pogge' s  theory  whereby 
all  individuals  ought  to  act  or  ought  not  to  act  in  a  particular  way.  O'Neil,  as  I  have  noted 
earlier,  agrees  with  this  notion.  All  individuals  must  eat  to  survive,  so  it  seems  obvious 
that  to  incorporate  this  universal  trait  as  a  method  by  which  to  enact  transformation. 
Eating  is  one  action  in  which  all  persons  will  partake.  Therefore,  because  all  individuals 
participate  in  the  food  scheme,  all  individuals  should  recognize  the  inherent  human 
relations  in  the  order.  This  understanding  should  promote  a  change  in  consumption 
habits.  Accordingly,  an  interactional  conception  of  cosmopolitanism  should  become 
vehicle  of  individual  transformation  where  this  personal  accountability  will  pervade 
through  to  the  institutional  level. 

All  forms  of  life  contain  moral  worth  by  virtue  of  the  essence  of  being  alive,  but 
not  all  lives  encompass  personal  worth.  Personal  worth,  rather,  entails  a  life  beyond  that 
of  mere  existence  -  a  life  where  an  individual  has  the  means  and  abilities  to  pursue  a 
personal  conception  of  what  makes  his  or  her  life  meaningful.  The  fate  of  someone's  life 
should  not  be  predetermined  by  the  arbitrary  location  of  birth  or  availability  of  natural 
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resources,  but  by  an  individuars  choice.  As  citizens  of  a  first-world  country  we  are  lucky 
to  have  been  bom  into  a  place  where  absolute  poverty  does  not  exist,  or  at  least  exists  in 
comparatively  small  numbers;  however  our  fortune  requires  that  we  consider  how  our 
actions  and  choices  impinge  on  others  chances  to  achieve  their  ends. 

Accordingly  only  through  the  eradication  of  malnutrition  will  all  individuals  be 
even  able  to  have  even  a  conception  of  their  vision  of  a  good  life,  let  alone  attain  it. 
Moellendorf  asserts,  that  representatives  of  a  cosmopolitan  ethic  "would  be  far  less 
concerned  with  the  interests  of  peoples  and  far  more  concerned  with  the  freedom  and 
ability  of  persons  to  pursue  their  own  conception  of  the  good  life  within  a  fair  system  of 
cooperation."^^  But  how  fair  a  system  of  cooperation  can  exist  without  both  an 
interactional  and  institutional  conception  of  cosmopolitanism?  Pogge  notes  that  "we  live 
in  an  economic  order  that  is  structured  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  the  affluent 
high  consumption  countries,"^^  but  this  does  not  necessarily  suggest  inherent  justice  and 
ethical  actions  occur  in  the  establishment  of  the  economic  order.  Because  money  over 
morality  directs  product  (product  meaning  food  and  subsistence)  movement,  quite  simply 
those  without  capital,  or  the  means  to  procure  money,  will  starve.  If  countries  were 
separate,  self-sustaining  units  without  business,  policy,  immigration,  and  trade 
connections,  the  demand  to  eradicate  poverty  and  malnutrition  in  another  country  would 
not  be  as  morally  obligatory  as  it  is  with  increasing  globalization.  However,  the  economic 
market  of  first  world  countries  drives  the  global  order  that  produces  an  arena  where  third 
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world  countries  grow  luxury  items  for  first  world  countries  at  the  expense  of  growing 
subsistent  foods  for  their  own  people.  Cosmopolitanism  refuses  to  view  these  actions  as 
permissible  because  they  inhibit  an  individual's  ability  to  have  the  most  basic  of  all 
human  rights  protected:  the  right  to  life.  No  life  will  exist  nor  flourish  when  an  individual 
does  not  have  access  to  food. 

Nevertheless,  critics  still  question  the  existence  and  possibility  of  a  global  theory 
of  justice,  which  explains  my  reasoning  for  limiting  cosmopolitanism  to  eradicating 
malnutrition.  Charies  Beitz  notes  that  John  Rawls  believes  "that  a  cosmopolitan  approach 
would  necessarily  be  less  tolerant  of  the  diversity  of  political  traditions  and  culture." 
However  I  would  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  rational  individual  would  believe  that 
access  to  food  and  nutrients  inhibits  the  proliferation  and  maintenance  of  different 
political  ideologies  and  traditions.  Food  is  the  prerequisite  to  the  existence  of  any  other 
form  of  society,  human  right,  and  life  itself.  Thus,  by  limiting  cosmopolitanism  to  focus 
only  on  one  issue,  the  elimination  of  malnutrition,  I  seek  to  avoid  the  problem  of  moral 
triage  and  the  overwhelming  aspects  of  which  many  cosmopolitan  theories  are  guilty. 

Chandran  Kukathas,  a  contemporary  nation-state  proponent,  argues  in  The 
Mirage  of  Global  Justice  against  the  pursuit  of  global  justice  and  believes  in 
conservatism  when  speaking  of  establishing  international  legal  and  political  institutions. 
He  negates  Thomas  Pogge's  theory  of  a  global  justice  by  denying  that  justice  possesses  a 
universal  connotation.  Instead  it  can  be  understood  in  various  ways.  By  defining  justice 
as  "concerning  the  proper  distribution  of  benefits  and  burdens  in   society,"  justice 
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accordingly  becomes  "a  characteristic  of  the  rules  or  the  institutions  that  determine  the 
entitlements  people  have,  individually  or  as  groups,  to  parts  of  the  material  worid,  and  to 
the  services  of  others."*"  Kukathas  identifies  the  multiplicity  in  beliefs  and  opinions  in 
both  communities  and  across  the  worid  as  a  primary  obstacle  in  pursuing  global  justice. 
He  also  notes,  "Any  commitment  to  accommodating  a  diversity  of  ways  of  life  would 
make  it  difficult  to  advocate  a  single  standard  of  social  or  distributive  justice."  " 
Furthermore,  he  establishes  his  reasons  for  limiting  the  role  of  justice  in  international 
affairs  because  first,  "the  understandings  of  justice  are  diverse  and  contentious"  and 
second,,  "the  pursuit  of  justice  threatens  to  do  little  more  than  enhance  the  influence  of 
the  dominant  states."^"*  But  obviously  using  the  example  of  abortion  to  support  his 
argument  against  global  justice,  Kukathas  seeks  shock  value  as  the  example  of  abortion 
ignites  controversy  in  any  local,  national,  or  global  community.  I  do  not  refute  that 
different  opinions  and  ideologies  exist  or  that  they  should  be  overridden  and  ridiculed; 
instead  I  believe  that  a  global  ethic  of  justice  should  exist  when  speaking  of  the 
fundamental  human  right  to  life.  Included  within  this  fundamental  right  exists  the  right  to 
subsistence,  or  the  act  of  procuring  and  securing  food.  Although  Kukathas  does  recognize 
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the  question  of  value  and  the  differences  in  spiritual  and  material  wealth  etc,  the  value  of 
food  and  subsistence  for  all  human  beings  cannot  even  parallel  oil. 

Like  Kukathas,  moral  contemporary  philosopher  Will  Kymlicka  argues  that  there 
is  problem  with  an  overarching  body  to  govern  justice  because  no  one  has  a  clear  sense  of 
justice;  however,  despite  the  difficulties  in  enumerating  an  all  inclusive  list  of  justice- 
related  issues,  no  one  can  deny  that  starvation  and  lack  of  food  is  an  injustice.  Kymlicka 
states,  "Few  people  have  any  clear  idea  what  principles  of  justice  or  standards  of 
democracy  or  norms  of  virtue  or  loyalty  should  apply  to  transnational  institutions" 
Although  Kymlicka  raises  an  important  question  in  determining  what  international 
organizations  should  govern,  I  believe  that  if  there  is  one  thing  that  all  individuals  or 
institutions,  regardless  of  nationality,  political  identity,  or  race,  can  do  to  avoid  the  most 
obvious  injustice  of  all,  then  they  must  do  it.  Clearly,  malnutrition  is  the  most  degrading 
injustice  of  all.  Furthermore,  it  seems  unethical  to  disagree  that  access  to  food  does  not 
fall  under  the  most  fundamental  notion  of  justice.  Life  and  food  cannot  be  inseparable;  to 
deny  that  lack  of  access  to  food  is  not  an  injustice  parallels  the  assertion  that  no  one  has 
the  right  to  life.  Kymlicka  offers  two  ways  to  reduce  the  global  inequality:  "We  can  either 
transfer  resources  to  poor  people,  or  allow  poor  people  to  come  to  where  the  resources 
are;"^^  I  offer  a  third,  adopt  a  interaction  and  institutional  conception  of  cosmopolitanism 
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all  individuals  must  take  into  consideration  how  their  consumption  habits  affects  others' 
abilities  to  live  and  achieve  a  personal  conception  of  the  good  life. 

Conclusion 

Globalization  calls  us  to  make  a  personal  commitment  to  improve  the  world 
through  reducing  human  rights  violations  and  injustices  and  the  fundamental  change 
begins  with  individual.  The  most  severe  violation  and  injustice  of  course  involves 
starving  individuals  at  the  expense  of  other's  desires  for  luxury  goods.  Often  the  term 
globalization  infers  business  and  governments,  but  as  noted  formerly,  it  is  individual 
human  beings  who  make  up  those  institutions.  Accordingly,  we  have  personal  duties 
toward  the  people  whom  we  affect  regarding  actions  of  our  daily  lives.  Certainly,  the 
transformation  of  global  justice  requires  a  significant  period  of  time,  but  we  can  make 
conscious  and  morally  bound  decisions  now  regarding  the  usage  of  certain  products,  such 
as  fair  trade  coffee,  participating  in  the  slow  foods  movement,  or  promoting  organizations 
that  effect  results.  Individuals  can  change  their  personal  consumption  habits  immediately 
whereas  it  will  take  much  longer  to  alter  the  system.  Because  of  increasing  globalization, 
our  actions  institute  repercussions  on  other  countries.  As  a  result  we  must  identify  and 
modify  those  actions  that  cause  harm.  No  one  can  deny  that  affluent  countries  require 
natural  resources,  but  the  initial  means  through  which  we  acquire  them  wrongs  the  people 
who  need  the  most  protection  from  their  governments.  We  all  have  different  values  in 
life;  the  ideal  living  conditions  of  some  people  would  only  necessitate  secure  access  to 
food  and  shelter,  whereas  for  others  cell  phones  and  computers  dominate  necessary  living 
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requirements.  Thus,  we  must  make  the  most  basic  of  all  requirements  available  lor 
everyone: 

A  commitment  to  a  human  right  involves  one  in  recognizing  that 

human  persons  with  a  past  or  a  potential  future  ability  to  engage  in 

moral  conversation  and  practice  have  certain  basic  needs,  and  that 

these  needs  give  rise  to  weighty  moral  demands. 

Although     full     implementation     may     be     difficult,     Pogge's     theory     of 

cosmopolitanism  will  be  more  effective  and  generate  longer  term  success  than  charity 

alone  in  the  mission  to  eliminate  malnutrition,.  As  I  have  illustrated  in  the  first  chapter, 

charity  elicits  obvious  questions  of  agency:  who  gives,  how  much  does  this  individual  or 

group  of  persons  donates,  for  how  long  does  this  person  become  responsible  for  the 

welfare  of  others?  Not  surprisingly  malnutrition  and  poverty  cannot  be  eliminated  or  even 

greatly  alleviated  by  charity;  instead  a  restructuring  of  global  order  will  be  the  only  way 

to    bring    about    change.    Cosmopolitanism,    and    an    institutional    and    interactional 

conception  of  cosmopolitanism  for  that  matter,  spreads  duty  and  accountability  to  all 

individuals.  As  noted  previously,  charity  holds  a  small  number  of  individuals  responsible 

for  the  welfare  of  all  persons  as  well  as  creates  a  power  relationship  between  the  giver 

and  the  receiver.    Cosmopolitanism,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  the  position  that  we  all 

are  responsible  for  how  our  actions  and  ways  of  life  affect  the  immediate  and  the  distant. 

Correspondingly,  the  global  ethic  theory  of  cosmopolitanism  initiates  the  dialogue  and 

provides  a  means  through  which  malnutrition  can  be  eliminated. 

'^  Ibid,  58 
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If  "the  worse-off  are  not  merely  poor  and  often  starving,  but  are  being 
impoverished  and  starved  under  our  shared-institutional  arrangement  which  inescapably 
shapes  their  lives"''**  as  Pogge  suggests,  then  why  does  he  require  that  societies  only 
uphold  negative  duties?  Obviously,  he  feels  that  his  cosmopolitan  conception  elicits  less 
resistance;  he  wants  to  make  his  case  with  the  use  of  the  very  simplest  and  most  minimal, 
most  uncontroversial  moral  principles.  He  could  make  a  stronger  argument  in  terms  of 
positive  duties,  but  in  moral  philosophy  such  duties  are  considered  controversial. 
Correspondingly,  Pogge  avoids  arguing  with  partialists  and  various  other  groups  by 
taking  this  route.  While  I  agree  with  Pogge' s  recognition  that  radicalism  deters  most 
persons,  1  believe  that  Pogge  is  too  conservative  with  his  conception.  Thus,  I  maintain 
that  an  interactional  conception  advances  Pogge' s  version,  while  still  retains  its  universal 
applicability.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  human  beings  to  want  to  improve  the  global 
community  so  every  person  in  every  society  views  one  another  as  a  distinct  individual 
due  equal  moral  consideration  and  access  to  the  basic  means  of  survival.  While  the 
requirements  for  social  status  vary  throughout  the  world,  the  very  essence  of  being 
human  does  not.  We  must  put  aside  the  desire  to  increase  a  merely  secular  and  aesthetic 
want  for  a  basic  and  inherently  human  need.  "Deaths  caused  by  global  economic 
arrangements  designed  and  imposed  by  our  governments  are  a  different  matter:  This  buck 
stops  with  us."^^ 


"*  Pogge,  201. 
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